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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


N THE last month, three things par- 
ticularly stamped themselves on the 
public mind: the efforts of the Amer- 
ican Government to dispose finally 
of the Lusitania case; the President’s 

dramatic tour of the West for preparedness; 
and the resignation of Secretary Garrison. 

The decision of our Government to 
settle the Lusitania case brings a sense 
of relief, for discussing so plain a question 
any longer could not help but raise the 
fear at home and the conviction abroad 
that we had not meant our words of strict 
accountability in full. And no words or 
money that Germany could offer would 
ever free us from the feeling that the 
German Government carried out its de- 
liberate experiment with inhumanity at 
sea at our expense, and no diplomatic 
settlement will ever take out of our minds 
the fact that the German Government 
ordered its submarine commanders to 
murder our women and children if their 
murder was necessary to the submarine’s 
success. Nor can any settlement of the Lu- 
sitania case entirely clear up the situation. 

Our Government has suggested to the 
French and English that they do not 
put guns on their passenger ships, and 
following that suggestion the German 
Government announces that their sub- 
marines will consider any ships with guns 
aboard as warships and sink them with- 


out warning whether they carry passen- 
gers or not. Our Government can, of 
course, warn Americans against traveling 
on merchant ships carrying guns; it can 
prevent merchant ships carrying guns from 
coming to our ports. But it cannot pre- 
vent Americans from traveling on such 
ships in the Mediterranean, for example, 
and if some are blown up, we shall face 
again the problem, which arises with 
painful frequency, of what we are going 
to do about the killing of our citizens. 

The President’s trip to the West was a 
great triumph. He was again the leader 
of the people, the convincing advocate of 
action. His former indifference to the 
questions of national defense made his 
plans for the Army and Navy doubly 
effective, for no one could discount his 
wisdom by accusing him of any inherent 
leaning toward war or militarism. The 
President and the policy of preparedness 
both gained great strength by his trip. 

Then came Secretary Garrison’s resigna- 
tion. It is a serious blow both to the 
President and to preparedness. It is a 
blow to the President because it takes 
from the Cabinet one of the men who made 
the strongest and best impressions on the 
country, and because for Mr. Garrison, 
a hearty believer in national defense, to 
resign seems to take some flavor from the 
President’s programme in the West. 
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[See ‘The March of Events’’] 
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THE MARCH 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DEFENSE 


HE President on his Western tour 
advocated for the United States 
a navy second to none. 

“There is no navy in the world that has 
so great an area of defense as the American 
Navy, and it ought to be incomparably 
the greatest navy in the world.” 

When the President made this statement 
there was no plan before Congress, even 
in the future, for a navy to equal England’s, 
and the Secretary of the Navy’s plan would 
have to count upon the destruction of some 
foreign vessels to make our Navy even 
second best. 

But whatever relative size our Navy 
ultimately achieves, one thing is certain: 
we should add what strength and morale 
we can to the Navy now, for, as the Presi- 
dent said at Kansas City: 


Speaking with all solemnity, I assure you 
that there is not a day to be lost; not, under- 
stand me, because of any new or specially 
critical matter, but because I cannot tell 
twenty-four hours at a time whether there is 
going to be trouble or not, and whether there is 
or no does not depend upon what I do or what 
I say, or upon what any man in the United 
States does or says. It depends upon what 
foreign governments do; what the com- 
manders of ships at sea do; what those in 
charge of submarines do; what those who are 
conducting blockades do. Upon the judgment 
of a score of men, big and little, hang the vital 
issues of peace or war for the United States. 


The future size of our Navy is dependent 
upon our international relations. In the 
past we have never even pretended to pre- 
pare against the British Navy, either be- 
cause we felt that our proximity to Canada 
was sufficient guarantee of peace, or be- 
cause we feared no trouble with England, or, 
perhaps, because it would cost too much. 
The General Board’s programme which, 
however, was neither published nor fol- 
lowed, would have been adequate to meet 
either Germany or Japan. The Presi- 
dent’s plan of a navy second to none would, 
of course, put us on a par with any one 
nation. But nowadays nations fight in 
groups. It is impossible for us to build 
a navy sufficient to meet any possible com- 
bination that might come against us. We 
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could, however, presumably build a navy 
large enough to hold the balance of power 
between two groups and render our- 
selves immune from attack. In fact, our 
immunity in the past may partially be laid 
to the fact that neither faction in Europe 
wished to force us into the camp of its 
enemies. If the war ends in a deadlock 
that situation may continue. If not, the 
old balance of power will be upset, and, 
until the equilibrium is found again in 
some way, it would be comforting to have a 
larger navy than we are likely to have 
when the war ends. For, while we are at 
peace with the world, our traditional policy 
of no entanglements means that we should 
have to look out for ourselves in case of 
war unless it were very plainly to some 
other nation’s advantage to join us. 

Our policy has the inestimable virtue 
of keeping us out of other people’s wars, 
and the corollary of this is that we must 
ourselves be ready to attend to our own. 

The average American has always 
looked upon his problem of national de- 
fense as the Englishman has looked upon 
his—and they are the only two peoples in 
the world who have put their main de- 
pendence in their navies, hired a small army 
of professional soldiers for police work and 
to attend to minor foreign expeditions, and 
for the rest depended on volunteers. The 
American looks upon the United States as 
if it were a great island—and essentially 
he is right. And the work of the British 
Navy in the present war is convincing 
proof that we can do no better than imitate 
their big naval policy. On the other hand 
their military experiences ashore are a 
warning to us not to follow their example 
when framing our army policy. 

Their regular army was good, as ours is, 
and though twice as large as ours, its size 
is negligible in a modern conflict. Their 
territorials were not sufficient in numbers 
or training. Their main reliance was 
upon training a volunteer army while their 
allies held the Germans off. And, of 
course, finally they came to conscription. 

There is only one way for us to escape 
all these ineffective and terribly costly 
steps that finally lead to universal service, 
and that is to adopt the principle of uni- 
versal service to begin with. 
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After a year and a half of war the Eng- 
lish have come to conscription. “Whenever 
we get into serious difficulty we recognize 
that compulsory service is the best military 
policy. Washington argued for it. The 
war of 1812 convinced Jefferson of its 
necessity. Lincoln resorted to it. 

And the principle of universal service, 
of itself, whether all young men be called 
to training or not, is the only thoroughly 
democratic system of national defense, 
for it is not democratic to hire defenders 
nor to depend on the more patriotic to 
volunteer to defend the “slackers.”” Nor 
is there necessarily any militarism cen- 
nected with universal service. Militarism 
arises in a state where there is a military 
class with special privileges which controls 
the policy of the government. In the 
autocracies of Russia and Germany, where 
there is universal service, there is a 
privileged military group and there is 
militarism. In the democracies of France, 
Switzerland, and Australia, where there is 
universal service, there is no privileged 
military group and no militarism. 

But in the correspondence between the 
President and Mr. Garrison the President 
goes on record against universal service. 
Aside from this he explained that his mind 
was open to any plan but committed to 
none. It was evident at that time that 
unless the Continental Army plan had 
active Administration support it would 
fail. Taken together these things seemed 
to mean that any increase in the Army 
would be gained on the principle of the 
Federal control of the militia advocated by 
Representative Hay. It was entirely log- 
ical, therefore, for a Secretary who felt 
that the adoption of such a principle 
would be a national calamity to resign, 
especially as a similar drift of affairs 
seemed about to make him a silent partner 
in the abandonment of the Philippines. 

The President’s policy, that it would be 
unwise for the Executive to interfere with 
Congress, depends for justification on its 
results. When all is said and done the 


American people look to the Executive 
for leadership and results, not to Congress. 

The danger at present seems to be that 
not only will the principle of universal ser- 
vice be lost sight of, but also the principle of 


having a unified service, for no compromise 
can make a unified and efficient force 
out of the militia, for the Constitution 
reserves “to the States, respectively, the 
appointment of the officers and the train- 
ing of the militia, according to the dis- 
cipline prescribed by Congress.” And it 
seems foolish to try to work on such militia 
when the Constitution gives Congress 
the right without restrictions “to raise 
and support armies,” as well as “to provide 
for the common defense.” 





INDEPENDENCE AND RUIN FOR 
THE FILIPINO 


HE Clarke amendment to the 
Philippines bill provides for the 
independence of the Islands at 

the end of four years’ time. However, if 
conditions seem not to warrant our with- 
drawal the President is empowered to 
delay the process until another Congress 
can consider the matter. 

This bill means to end our administra- 
tion of the Islands after about twenty 
years of tutelage. In the main we have 
administered the Philippines generously 
and well. We have, of course, used the 
Filipinos as a protected market for our 
manufactures, but that is not surprising, 
as we do that to our own citizens 
also. We have kept order, increased 
transportation facilities, introduced san- 
itation, and made a good beginning in 
education. 

We shall stop these activities when we 
leave the Islands but we shall be re- 
sponsible for their defense—but not 
responsible for any actions of theirs 
which might require defense. We are to 
leave the actions of the Filipinos entirely 
under their own control, but we are to be 
responsible to outsiders. We are to keep 
aggressors off the Islands but the defenses 
are to be left in Filipino hands. We are 
to extend the Monroe Doctrine across 
the Pacific to a people who never had 
enough courage or character to gain 
their independence—in the face of our re- 
cent Mexican experiences with a people 
who have had independence for a hun- 
dred years. 

The best precedent for immediate Fili- 
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pino independence is, of course, the inde- 
pendence of Cuba. Cuba has conducted 
her affairs moderately well (though a 
second intervention was necessary) yet 
not so brilliantly as to encourage the 
experiment with a people less homogeneous 
and more backward than the Cubans, a 
people, moreover, living on many different 
islands, speaking many different tongues, 
with different and conflicting religions. 

There are two logical things to do with 
the Philippines: (1) to get rid of them and 
all responsibility for them; (2) to ac- 
cept them and responsibility for them. 

If we traded the Islands for the British 
West Indies we might get rid of responsi- 
bility for them, for it would descend on 
England; but unless we pass the responsi- 
bility on to some other nation it will re- 
main withus. The Filipinos cannot take it. 





ANOTHER TARIFF BOARD 


R. TAFT, when he was President, 
M appointed a non-partisan scientific 

tariff commission to study the 
difference in cost of production in this 
country and abroad so that a Republican 
Congress could have the facts on which 
to make an accurately protective tariff. 
The Democratic House of Representatives 
very naturally abolished this board be- 
cause it did not want information on how 
to make a protective tariff. 

Now President Wilson is advocating a 
non-partisan scientific tariff board to 
study the tariff from the Democratic point 
of view—the tariff-for-revenue-only point 
of view, and to give Congress information 
on the new economic and commercial sit- 
uations developed by the war. 

Such a body might be very useful to 
Democratic Congresses. But when the 
first Republican House of Representatives 
comes along it may in its turn demand 
that the tariff board change its activi- 
ties or cease to exist. 

A board or commission to study the 
tariff can give Congress many facts which 
Congress cannot get for itself. It can 
act as a statistical department acts for a 
business house. But in the final analysis 
Congress must decide what kind of a tariff 
we shall have. The talk of taking the 
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tariff out of politics is the same as asking 
for taxation without representation. 

But it is wise for the Committee of Ways 
and Means, which frames the tariff, to hire 
the best economic and accounting help it 
can get. It does not make much differ- 
ence what this help is called. Similarly, 
the other committees of Congress should 
have a great deal more assistance than 
they have. There is as much need of a 
scientific non-partisan expenditures board 
to help the committee on appropriations 
as there is of a tariff board. 

Most of the committees of Congress 
should employ more expert assistance just 
as other men of large affairs do. And it 
does no particular harm to attach to these 
men the high-sounding adjectives “scien- 
tific’’ and “non-partisan.”’ 


LOOKING BACKWARD—AND FOR- 
WARD 


RESIDENT WILSON, in his ad- 
p dress in New York City before the 
Railway Business Association on 
January 27th, and Mr. James A. Farrell, 
president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, in his address in New Orleans be- 
fore the National Foreign Trade Council on 
the same day both called attention to the 
changed economic position of the United 
States and to the necessity for an adjust- 
ment of the public mind to realize this 
change and to meet the new problems of 
the future with fresh vision. 

President Wilson’s words were these: 

“Think of the position into which 
America has been drawn, almost in spite 
of herself, by the circumstances of the 
present day. She alone is free to help 
find things wherever they show themselves 
in the world. And she is forced, also, 
whether she will or not, in the decades 
immediately ahead of us, to furnish the 
world with its chief economic guidance 
and assistance.” 

Mr. Farrell said: 

“We can no longer talk of foreign trade 
merely as an adjunct of domestic 
prosperity. The fact has to be recognized 
that there can be no stable prosperity at 
home unless we are able to make liberal 
sales of American manufactures abroad.” 
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Mr. Wilson’s point, that the rest of the 
world henceforth must look more largely 
to America for capital, has got pretty well 
into the consciousness of the American 
people. Mr. Farrell’s point (which is the 
complement of Mr. Wilson’s), that America 
has a big job ahead of it to get this capital, 
has not soaked in. We are proud of our 
new importance as “the new financial 
centre of the world.”’ Mr. Farrell would 
have us humble at the thought of the 
work we shall have to do to maintain that 
difficult position. 

Just now war profits have flooded us 
with cash to lend to borrowing nations. 
But when Europe’s armies return to their 
industrial activities, the war profits will 
cease. Then we shall have to compete 
again against the other manufacturing 
nations, and the surplus profits for 
foreign investment that we shall be able 
to make in the face of that competition 
will be made only by the most careful 
management. 

Over half of our enormous exports, as Mr. 
Farrell has pointed out, have been food- 
stuffs and raw materials. These raw ma- 
terials are carried to Europe and are there 
converted into highly finished articles in 
the manufacture of which European 
laborers get the wages and European 
capitalists get the manufacturing profits, 
and these articles are then sold to India 
and China and South America as part of 
Europe’s profitable foreign trade. Mr. 
Farrell would have America manufacture 
these raw materials in America, pay these 
wages to American laborers, keep these 
profits for American capitalists, and add 
these sales to America’s foreign trade. 

But before this advantageous process 
can be worked out, America must go into 
foreign trade and find the markets in 
which these manufactures can te sold. 
Europe has controlled most of these mar- 
kets. America must capture them or 
develop new ones. Mr. Farrell advises 
us to develop them as Europe developed 
them, by lending to backward countries 
the money with which to buy from us the 
materials with which to develop their 
resources, on the theory (which works, by 
the way) that they will use the wealth their 
developed resources bring in to buy from 
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us other things which they will need as 
they progress. 

All intelligent Americans understand 
this situation when it is explained to them. 
But relatively few of them understand that 
they, personally, can do anything about 
it. The big capitalists and the big manu- 
facturers do see a definite personal oppor- 
tunity, as the existence of the National 
Foreign Trade Council and the organiza- 
tion of the néw American International 
Corporation prove. But the small invest- 
ors, the small manufacturers, and the farm- 
ers do not realize that they too can help. 

The truth is, they can help very defin- 
itely. The small investors can help by 
buying the securities of American-financed 
foreign developments, after the same 
cautious and intelligent investigation that 
they apply to the purchase of native 
securities. The small manufacturers can 
help by organizing, with allied concerns, 
associations to push the sale of their wares 
abroad. And investors, manufacturers, 
and farmers alike can help by considering 
the vital relation of the tariff to this ques- 
tion and by their so instructing their Con- 
gressmen that future tariff legislation will 
help and not hinder this essential change in 
America’s economic growth. 


I] 


What kind of tariff legislation, then, will 
help America to meet this necessity to be- 
come a world trader? Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff, a life-long Republican, speaking in 
the Republican Club in New York City, 
late in January, answered the question: 

“We are prosperous, and we will con- 
tinue prosperous. Nothing can stop that 
great prosperity except tariff agitation. 
| feel this, and, standing here on this holy 
Republican ground, | say that if you renew 
the tariff agitation in the next campaign 
and threaten the country again with a 
high protective tariff the people will have 
none of it.” 

The reason why the people should have 
none of it is chiefly that our tariff wall has 
not only kept foreign manufactures out 
of the United States but it has, by that 
very act, kept American manufacturers 
from foreign markets, for a nation that 
does not buy cannot sell. The two must 
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go together. But an added reason why 
they should have none of it—why manu- 
facturers themselves should have none of 
it—is that this tariff wall, protecting 
them almost absolutely against foreign 
competition, has weakened their courage 
and weakened their initiative. Now the 
necessity for initiative is being forced 
upon them by the necessity of selling their 
goods abroad, and they must meet the 
change like men. President Wilson has 
recently sounded this challenge to their 
manhood: 

“America has been reluctant to match 
her wits with the rest of the world. When 
I face a body of men like this [the Railway 
Business Association] it is almost in- 
credible to remember that only yesterday 
they were afraid to put their wits into free 
competition with the world. The best 
brains in the world afraid to match brains 
with the rest of the world! We have pre- 
ferred to be provincial. We have pre- 
ferred to stand behind protecting devices. 
And now we are thrust out to do, on a 
scale never dreamed of in recent genera- 
tions, the business of the world. We can 
no longer be a provincial nation.”’ 





TWO BIG LABOR CONTROVERSIES 


EARLY 400,000 men on all the rail- 
roads of the country are demanding 
a change in the hours-a-day basis 
on which wages are calculated, and about 
the same number of men in the anthracite 
and soft coal regions are asking for at least 
10 percent. increase in pay. These simul- 
taneous demands of nearly one million men 
have already made 1916 one of the big 
years in the history of labor agitation. 
The railroad men affected are only the 
crews of freight trains. 
paid so much a mile for a run of 100 miles 
or so much an hour for a day of ten hours— 
whichever figures out the most money for 
a particularrun. What they demand is to 
be paid so much a mile for a run of 100 
miles or so much an hour for a day of only 
eight hours. In other words, they want 
to reduce by two hours the length of the 
working day and thereby increase by two 
hours the possibilities or earning “over- 
time” at a much higher rate. It is not 


They are now - 
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so much the “eight-hour day”’ they want 
as it is the “eight-hour-a-day wage base.”’ 

The anthracite mine workers are asking 
for the eight-hour day instead of the pres- 
ent nine-hour day. They are asking also 
for a 20 per cent. increase in wages, recog- 
nition of the union, and the adjustment of 
some matters in dispute relating to the 
basis of wages and to working conditions. 
The soft coal miners’ demands are similar. 
Mine laborers are of two classes: (1) the 
miners, who are practically small con- 
tractors, as they are paid by weight of 
coal blasted and are free to knock off work 
whenever they feel they have earned all 
they want for the day; and (2) the mine 
workers, who comprise the men who shovel 
the blasted coal, the mule drivers, en- 
gineers, and miscellaneous workers, who 
all work by the time clock and at a fixed 
rateaday. The dissatisfaction with pres- 
ent conditions is largely among the second 
of these classes. 

The chief hope of a peaceful settlement 
of these wage controversies. has lain in 
the record for moderation of Mr. John P. 
White, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and of Mr. Warren S. 
Stone, chief of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. Both have opposed 
general strikes and have favored arbitra- 
tion. Mr. Stone is the head of only one 
of the four railroad brotherhoods that are 
involved, but he is the best known and 
probably the most influential leader of all 
the railroad men. 


OPENING WATER-POWER AND 
MINERAL LANDS 


HE House passed two bills in Jan- 
uary which will provide for the 
use of practically all our remain- 

ing national resources. When the Senate 
passes these bills, we shall have practically 
nothing left of our national domain except 
the national forests and the national parks. 
These bills are designed to settle the 
problem of “‘conservation”’ once for all. 
Quietly, industriously, painstakingly, 
Secretary Lane has been solving this great 
national and political problem. Our Alas- 
kan coal fields, our water-power sites, and 
our mineral lands wrecked the Taft Ad- 
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regular in its courses and as dependable 


ministration in its early days, but Secre- 
tary Lane’s proposals, so absorbed is the 
Nation in other matters, have hardly 
aroused passing interest. Yet men like ex- 
Secretary Walter L. Fisher and ex-Forester 
Gifford Pinchot have publicly endorsed his 
’ recommendations. With them the great 
problem of conservation, “How can we 
obtain the greatest national use of these 
resources without speculation and exploita- 
tion?”’ has apparently found its-solution. 
So long as these laws are honestly ad- 
ministered conservation, as an active 
political issue, virtually disappears. 


I] 


The first law opens to general use the 
Nation’s water-power sites. Experts figure 
that, of the 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 horse- 
power of energy lying in our rivers and 
streams, we are using only about 6,000,000 
horse-power. This is national waste on a 
tremendous scale. The larger part of 
these water courses lie in the Western 
states, and may very likely become the 
fundamental fact in their economic life. 
We are now using about 280,000,000 tons 
of coal a year for work which these water 
courses could perform just as well. This 
coal has to be hauled long distances to be 
put to use. It is limited in supply; once 
burned, it cannot be used again; enormous 
as may be the quantities concealed in the 
earth, the time may conceivably come 
when it will all be gone. But this 
water-power has existed for millions of 
years and it will exist for millions of years 
to come. It is a perpetual supply that 
can be used over and over again. Prop- 
erly chained, this water will turn huge 
turbines, which will generate an endless 
supply of electricity. This electricity will 
perform any number of services in the 
Western states. It will light their streets 
and houses, run their trolley cars and 
elevators, operate their churns, furnish 
power to sewing machines and vacuum 
cleaners, and may even supply fuel for 
kitchen ranges. It will also make available 
vast new farming lands in the West, for 
these parched farms possess enormous 
stretches of water besides the rivers that 
flow upon their surface. There is another 


water system flowing underground, as 


as the visible surface streams. One use 
of hydro-electric power will be to pump 
this subterranean water to the surface for 
irrigation purposes. 

It is not surprising that our wealth in 
water has aroused the cupidity of specula- 
tive business interests. The Government, 
fearful that it would become a means of 
extortion, has hugged these water courses 
to itself—withdrawn them from_ public 
entry. Secretary Lane has had little 
difficulty in outlining a plan that will make 
them available. He proposes to lease 
them for a fifty-year period, the rentals 
paid to go to the reclamation fund—the 
money that is used to irrigate arid lands. 
The Government has the right of extend- 
ing or ending these leases at the expiration 
of this fifty-year period. If it decides 
not to do so, it agrees to purchase the 
works at market valuation and any addi- 
tional land the lessee may have acquired 
at cost. The only purpose of this arrange- 
ment is to give the Government control, 
so it can terminate on fair terms the lease 
of any corporation which has abused its 
privileges. The only interests that oppose 
this arrangement are certain legislators 
from the Western states, who wish the 
central Government to hand over its re- 
sources to the states themselves. The 
Government would make a great mis- 
take if it did this, and fortunately there 
is little likelihood that this local view 
will prevail. 





IT] 


The second bill proposes a similar pro- 
gramme for the utilization of our mineral 
lands. We have unexampled wealth in 
oil, gas, coal, phosphate, potassium, so- 
dium, and other minerals. At present 
the orange growers of California and 
the apple orchardists of Oregon send to 
Florida, several thousand miles away, for 
phosphate rock, used as fertilizer. Yet 
Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming, states 
that are right at their doors, have 3,000,000 
acres of land underlaid with this precious 
substance. At present these lands, like 
our water-power sites, are withdrawn- 
for fear that, if opened to general use, 
somebody will steal them. We have bil- 
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lions of barrels of oil lying two thousand. 
feet below the surface on the public do- 
main, and Heaven only knows how many 
cubic feet of gas, in precisely the same 
condition. The application of a rational 
system of leases and royalties, however, 
will make all these treasures part of our 
practical life. 


THE INCOME TAX STANDS 


HE recent decision by the court of 
. last resort, upholding the constitu- 

tionality of the income tax against 
five attacks on it, verified, in its proper 
sense, Mr. Dooley’s witty maxim that “the 
Supreme Court follows the election re- 
turns.” In a large sense, that is what it 
ought todo. Inademocracy, what the peo- 
ple want, after thoughtful deliberation, 
ought to be affirmed by that court as being 
the lawof theland. And the peoplewill take 
this decisionon the incometax asan affirma- 
tion of their fifty-year struggle to maintain 
the principle of a direct tax on incomes. 
They will take it so, notwithstanding that, 
technically, it is simply the upholding of 
the particular methods by which that tax 
shall be determined under a particular 
statute enacted by Congress. 

And in this the public will be funda- 
mentally right. The men who fought 
these last five attacks on this last form of 
the law to the last legal ditch were prob- 
ably quite sincere in their special reasons 
for complaint, but the broad truth remains 
that most of these attacks 1n the last fifty 
years have been intended really to pre- 
vent the taxing of incomes at all. The 
people intended to settle that. question 
for good when they forced the passage of 
the Sixteenth Amendment three years ago. 
They would probably be willing to admit 
that the Congressional Act which put 
that amendment into operation may be 
defective. If so, Congress should be the 
source of relief: Congress should be asked 
or compelled to pass a better law. - But 
attacks on the law through the courts, and 
on technical grounds, are resented as 


efforts to evade the principle of the tax 
itself. 

The food upon which public enthusiasm 
for the income tax has fed has been the 
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conviction that wealth has evaded its 
share of taxation under other methods of 
collection. Landlords pass the tax on 
real estate on to the public in the form of 
increased rents; capitalists manage to 
avoid much of the tax on personal prop- 
erty; the internal revenue taxes are shifted 
to the consumer in the increased price of 
tobacco and spirits; and not only the 
customs taxes have been paid by the 
general public but a generous profit be- 
sides, because the tariff has prevented 
the importation of foreign goods at even 
an advance on competitive prices. | 
II ~ 

But, though resentment at these evils 
chiefly prompted the public to favor the 
income tax, one of the most valuable 
positive virtues of that tax is often over- 
looked. This virtue lies in the fact that 
the income tax is a direct tax. The man 
who pays it knows he is paying it. The 
strong arm of the Government itself 
reaches out directly to him and takes 
from his hand a part of his money. In- 
stinctively he feels like calling this action 
highway robbery. So much the better. 
For when a man feels that way, he is likely 
to take a keen interest in the way the 
“robber’”’ spends his money. If the 
Government that takes his money pro- 
ceeds to spend it in pork barrel appropria- 
tions, instead of for wise and considered 
purposes, he is likely to regard it as a per- 
sonal injury and make a disturbance about 
it—as he ought. Probably no one thing 
would so safeguard the public treasury as 
some form of direct collection of all taxes. 

Such direct collection of taxes serves 
another useful purpose: it brings home 
to the citizen the personal realization that 
he has a stake in the Government— 
personal duties to it as well as personal 
benefits from it. Almost every point at 
which the Government. touches the life 
of the citizen serves only to remind him of 
its beneficence. The postman bringing 
a letter to the door is almost the only 
living symbol of Federal unity that the 
average citizen ever sees. To be sharply 
reminded, by way of his pocket-book, that 
beneficence costs money, his money, leads 
to a sense of personal duty to the common- 
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wealth. This is peculiarly important 
when such questions as national defense 
arise. Instinctively, the American thinks 
that “the Government will take care of 
that.” But armies are not made of 
Government officers: modern armies can- 
not be made even of Government-paid 
men. They are made of the citizenry of 
the Nation—you and me and our neighbors. 
Direct taxes help to make us realize our 
personal obligation in the defense of the 
country—our country. 


M1SFITS—PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 


HAT shall be done with invalid 
employees? As invalid em- 
ployees are the large majority 


of all workers, this question covers compre- 
hensive ground. Not all employees have 
tuberculosis, valvular heart disease, or 
acute infections; nearly all, however, have 
some physical defect that interferes with 
efficiency and happy living. Most never 
suspect the real situation and yet a careful 
examination, made periodically, will detect 
weaknesses that may hasten their end. 
A great manufacturing company in 
New York has a regular and systematic 
method of protecting its employees’ health. 
Its records show how haphazard is the 
usual scheme of managing a great indus- 
trial plant. Ideally, the organization 
should seek out the man best fitted to do 
that particular job and set him to doing 
it. Yet this company found many ab- 
surdities. It had telephone operators 
with defective hearing and men and wo- 
men doing close work, demanding the 
keenest vision, who had serious defects 
of eyesight. Laborers who were ruptured 
or afflicted with heart disease were per- 
forming heavy lifting work. A man whose 
work made him climb ladders almost con- 
tinuously had heart disease and a high 
blood pressure. Another worthy citizen 
with a frightfully high blood pressure was 
doing especially heavy work and rapidly 
eating himself to death. These dis- 
coveries led to a general shifting; these 
people were not discharged, but they 
received medical attention and were placed 
in positions where they could render some 
service to the company. 





This question of locating misfits is one 
of the greatest problems of modern in- 
dustrialism. Medical departments can 
accomplish a great deal. Such a depart- 
ment in one concern now examines every 
candidate for employment as rigidly as 
would a life insurance company. They do 
not demand physical perfection, but at least 
there is some assurance that the man is 
fitted for his work. They also examine 
every employee periodically, advise the 
slightly incapacitated how they can im- 
prove their defects, and take all measures, 
even at the cost of long vacations and 
medical attendance, to revitalize the more 
seriously ill. Beyond this physical work, 
however, few corporations have yet gone. 
But the mental misfits are probably more 
common than the physically misplaced. 
Men and women in thousands are doing 
work for which they are unfitted—men and 
women who, if some method could be 
found of discovering their aptitudes, would 
have useful careers. A recent investiga- 
tion disclosed that several corporations 
that jointly employ 10,000 people had 
engaged 40,000 employees in a single year. 
This meant that 30,000 had failed. Yet 
we cannot believe that the human scrap 
heap is as large as this. There must have 
been something that the majority could 
do. Surely there must be some other 
method than that of “hiring and firing”’ 
to assort the human material that is used 
in industry. 


#¥ STATE POLICE 


OME ONE once asked a chief of 
the Texas Rangers to explain the 
remarkable exploits of his men in 

arresting desperate criminals _ single- 
handed. His reply was: “A man that 
knows he is in the wrong can’t stand up 
against a man that knows he is in the 
right—and keeps on coming.” 

That is one of the chief merits of all 
state police, whether they be Texas 
Rangers, Northwest Mounted Police, or 
the State Constabulary of Pennsylvania. 
They are trained to “keep on coming.” 


They have the soldier’s disciplined mind — 


that has thought out the perils of his call-. 
ing and has come to take the risks of his 
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business as a matter of course. They have, 
besides, the soldier’s impersonal attitude 
toward the man he may be called on to 
shoot. Where a militiaman on riot duty 
may waver at the thought of using force 
against his next-door neighbor, or where a 
sheriff or constable may hesitate to act 
for fear of political consequence, a state 
policeman has no such doubts. He is 
trained to restrain himself to the last 
instant to which quiet determination is 
safe, and then to shoot and shoot to kill. 
This aloofness and this certainty of action 
in themselves almost guarantee that he 
shall not have to shoot. In the nine 
years that the Pennsylvania Constabul- 
ary has kept order in that state, the 
number of times its men have had to use 
their weapons is relatively very small, 
and the deadly effectiveness with which 
they did use them when they had to 
has made it possible, for example, for 
six men to quell a riot of more than a 
thousand strikers and sympathizers in 
Pottsville by simply riding slowly and 
silently through the streets. 

The temptation to abuse their authority 
is very small for a body of men that have 
so large a territory to patrol, whose mili- 
tary discipline keeps them from forming 
strong local attachments, and whose 
political supervision rests in a distant 
"state capitol instead of in a near-by court- 
house or city hall. Probably no more 
effective method of safeguarding the rural 
districts of a state has yet been devised. 
Riot duty in cities is the more familiar, 
because the more spectacular, part of the 
work of a state police; but its most useful, 
and by far its larger, work is the protection 
of the lonely countryside in which sheriffs 
and constables alike have. been conspicu- 
ously ineffective. 


BIG PENSION LISTS FOR ENGLAND 
AND CANADA 


HERE are numerous indications 
that, as was the case with our own 
Civil War, the burdens of the 
European conflict will last many years 
after peace is concluded. This applies 
not only to the unparalleled debts the 
nations are piling up. They are also 
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accumulating enormous liabilities for pen- 
sions. Interest on England’s war debt, 
as it stands at present, will require an 
annual charge of about $500,000,000. In 
addition to this, pension charges already 
demand $100,000,000 a year. That is 
the amount provided. for in the latest 
English budget. No one can foresee what 
appropriations will be needed in the next 
ten, twenty, or fifty years._ In 1866, a year 
after the Civil War ended, we were paying 
$15,000,000 a year to its survivors. Now, 
fifty years afterward, the cost is $166,- 
000,000 yearly. If England increases her 
pensions at the same rate, she will pay 
in 1966, about $1,100,000,000 every year 
on this one item. 

Meanwhile Canadians are demanding 
better pension treatment for their soldiers. 
Compared with Europe, Canada treats 
her army with even greater lavishness than 
the United States. The private soldier 
gets $1.10 a day and his wife or widowed 
mother has a separation allowance of $20 
a month. Under the Canadian pension 
system, the rank and file soldier, in case 
of injury, gets an amount ranging from 
$75 to $264 a year, a captain from $216 to 
$720 a year, and a brigadier-general from 
$636 to $2,100. Canadian newspapers 
are already denouncing these stipends as 
niggardly and are pointing to the Ameri- 
can pension list as the only respectable 
model. Thus the Toronto Daily News 
“would like to see pensions to the rank 
and file increased. The Dominion is rich 
enough to provide handsomely for its 
disabled and partly disabled officers and 
men.” No Canadian statesmen have yet 
advocated pensions on any other ground 
than disability; nothing like the American 
service pension has yet been proposed. 
But the war is not over yet—these things 
are in the future. It was not until 1907, 
forty-two years after the Civil War 
ended, that our service law was passed 
by Congress. 

In all likelihood the war will deprive 
the United States of its present preém- 
inence in pensioning soldiers. We shall 
probably be just getting rid of this burden 
—that is, unless we have some new wars— 
as Europe is feeling the weight most 
oppressively. If we add  England’s 
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$60,000,000 old age pensions to her 
$100,000,000 military bill the English 
pension list is now about the size of ours. 


THE MORMONS OF MEXICO 


UR recent Mexican difficultieshave 

€& disclosed one picturesque foot- 

note to American history. Most 

Americans have now learned, for the first 

time, that there are large Mormon colonies 
in Mexico. 

There are Mormon colonies in Canada 
also, and the province of Alberta con- 
tains two “Stakes of Zion.” But to 
the Mormons all over the world their 
Mexican colonies are things exceedingly 
precious. The sacrilegious Mexicans, in 
assailing them, assail what are, in many 
respects, the brightest jewels in the Mor- 
mon crown. There are Mormons in 
England, Denmark, Germany, even in 
New York City, but none fill the peculiar 
place set aside for the Mormons of Mexico. 

For these Mexican colonies are “cities 
of refuge.” They are really shrines estab- 
lished for the uninterrupted practice of 
polygamy. They were founded, in the 
early ’eighties, primarily as protests against 
the treatment that the Mormons were re- 
ceiving in the United States at that time. 
Then the United States, after temporizing 
with the Mormons and their peculiar 
institution for more than half a century, 
began to enforce vigorously American 
marriage laws in Utah. President Cleve- 
land, after vainly attempting to persuade 
the Mormons to become, as he expressed 
it, “like the rest of us,”’ sent United States 
marshals and Federal judges into Utah. 
As Utah was then a territory, Congress 
possessed jurisdiction over the marriage 
relation, and the laws of Congress strictly 
limited the Saints, like the rest of Ameri- 
cans, to one wife. Hunting polygamous 
Mormons, arresting them, and confining 
them in the Utah penitentiary became 
an exciting industry. The polygamists 
scattered to the four winds of Heaven; 
Joseph F. Smith, the present head of the 
church, took refuge in the Hawaiian 


Islands, while others less important con- 
cealed themselves in caves, in abandoned 
houses, sometimes between the mattresses 
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in beds. In a few years nearly all the 
leaders of Mormondom were wearing 
stripes in jail, the church property had 
been escheated to the United States on the 
ground that the institution was treasonable 
and law-defying, and the whole organiza~- 
tion, now extremely rich, went bankrupt. 
This was the situation that produced the 
famous Woodruff manifesto of 1890, by 
which the Mormon church promised to 
abandon polygamy in the United States. 

However, many polygamous Saints had 
fled to Mexico. The land seemed inviting. 
President Diaz, who was approached on 
the subject, had no particular hostility 
to polygamy. He wanted good colonists 
and the Mormons understood sheep herd- 
ing and grazing. Here, then, in northern 
Chihuahua and Sonora, was the place 
where the Mormons could “live their 
religion” and keep alive by practice the 
great doctrine by which the Mormon 
church rises or falls. The Mexican Mor- 
mon colonies have thus been perpetually 
lighted vestal fires of this “new and ever- 
lasting covenant” of polygamy. 

In fact, ever since they acquired state- 
hood, the Mormons have secretly prac- 
tised polygamy in Utah. But in Mexico 
they have practised it openly. These 
places are as obviously polygamous as was 
Salt Lake City in the days of Brigham 
Young. The Mexican colonies have pro» . 
moted polygamy in the United States, for 
here the Saints have frequently gone to 
marry the plural wives they have after- 
ward taken back to Utah. This is the 
curious story of the origin of the colonies 
which Villa’s forces attacked. 


REPRINTS OF FINANCIAL 
ARTICLES 


HE Wortp’s Work several years 

ago felt compelled to make a 

rule forbidding the reprinting of 
its regular monthly article on invest- 
ments except by newspapers and other 
current periodicals. Notwithstanding this 
rule, unauthorized reprints have been 
made, without permission, by unknown 
private agencies. All such reprints are 
circulated without the consent or sanc- 
tion of this magazine. 
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INVESTMENTS IN MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Every month the Woriv’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on 
experiences with investments and lessons to be drawn therefrom. 


/ 


HEN in doubt buy mu- 
nicipal bonds,” is an old 
investment rule of thumb 
which experience has 
shown to be most widely 
practised at times when the doubt concerns 
the country’s business and financialoutlook. 

If one runs over the history of the several 
periods of general depression that have 
occurred in the United States during the 
last twenty-five years, one finds that, at 
the very first signs of uneasiness, the flow 
of investment capital immediately sets 
against securities dependent in any way 
upon the earnings of private enterprise, 
and in favor of those backed by taxes, the 
kind of earnings that do not fail. 

This tendency distinguished the invest- 
ment market of 1915. It was especially 
marked during the first half of the year 
while the business of the country was going 
through the uncertain process of readjust- 
ing itself to the unprecedented conditions 
created by the war. It continued as an 
influence to be seriously reckoned with by 
the investment bankers, even after this 
readjustment appeared to have been 
accomplished and industry of nearly every 
kind had been stimulated to prosperity 
proportions. Its importance is pretty 
definitely suggested by recently published 
figures, showing that while the railroad, 
industrial, and public utility corporations 
had to content themselves with about 
twenty-five millions less new capital than 
in 1914, the municipalities of the country 
were able to command from investors 
more than forty millions more. In 
fact, the total amount of permanent 
municipal. loans placed during 1915 was 
larger than in any other year of the last 
decade. One authority places it at ap- 
proximately $489,000,000. 

There is something more or less axiom- 
atic about the rule whose operation 
is thus exemplified. An income from 


taxes! Paradoxical as such a thing may 
seem to those who are unacquainted with 
securities, it is the most widely accepted 
formula for safety in the investment world. 
Yet in undertaking to apply it, investors 
are not infrequently led into uriexpected 
perplexities. 

One who wrote to the WorLp’s WorkK 
not long ago presented a typical case of 
this kind. He had been charged with the 
responsibility of investing a small sum of 
money for a nephew, recently left an 
orphan. The principal of the investment 
was to remain undisturbed until the boy 
became of age, but it would be necessary 
to use the income meanwhile to help 
toward his support. In fact, the circum- 
stances made the question of the invest- 
ment’s yield of considerable importance. 

The writer said that his own investment 
experience had been confined to the pur- 
chase of a few railroad bonds, none of 
which could be sold in the market for any- 
where near the prices he had paid. He 
said that although this gave him little 
concern about the safety of his own funds, 
he did not like to contemplate the possi- 
bility of having to face a similar situation 
when the time should come to turn the 
money over to his nephew. What he 
wanted for the present purpose was an 
investment free from the vicissitudes of 
active market securities, yet one which 
could be converted into cash with reason- 
able facility and without undue sacrifice, 
even at a time of uncertainty. 

He had first taken the matter up with 
the cashier of his bank, who had argued 
convincingly that municipals were the 
only securities meeting such requirements, 
and who had advised dividing the money 
among the following bonds: street im- 
provement 43’s of a large city in Ohio to 
yield 4.05 per cent.; municipal improve- 
ment 43’s of a California city to yield 4.30 
per cent.; the 5’s of a school district in 
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revealed a number of points about muni- 
cipal bonds, in regard to which a clearer 


Missouri to yield about 4.30 per cent.; 
and the 5’s of a road district in Texas to 
yield 5 per cent. 

The average yield on this assortment of 
bonds figured out a little less than 43 per 
cent. With careful management the 
total income accruing at that rate might 
prove sufficient, but the investor, without 
knowing exactly why, suspected he might 
do better. In any event he thought it 
would be good business to learn more about 
the market for municipals before conclud- 
ing the transaction with his bank. 

He started to make an independent 
investigation, and, at the time he wrote to 
this department, he had progressed just 
far enough to demonstrate what a danger- 
ous thing a little knowledge can be, espe- 
cially when it pertains to the science of 
investment discrimination. He was full 
of resentment at his banker for having 
tried, as he believed, to make an unreason- 
able profit on the proposed investment by 
taking advantage of his inexperience, and 
a long-standing business relationship was 
on the point of being severed. The un- 
pleasant situation had arisen in this way: 

Among the bonds mentioned in the 
advertisements and circulars the investor 
had collected, there were a number which 
appeared to him to bear striking similarity 
to those recommended by the bank, except 
that their yields were materially higher. 
He had picked out for comparison with the 
four issues suggested by the cashier two 
street improvement bonds of Western 
cities, both yielding 7 per cent., and one 
of each of the other two classes, yielding 
respectively 53 and 52 per cent. 

He said that he was fully aware that in 
all comparisons of the kind allowance 
should be made for such differences in 
interest rates as might be due to the rela- 
tive intensity of the competition for money 
for all purposes among the various locali- 
ties. But where municipal credit was 
involved, it seemed to him preposterous 
to try to explain on that ground such wide 
differences as his comparison showed. He 
wanted to know, therefore, if he did not 
have a just complaint against his local 
banker for placing an exorbitant price 
upon his offerings. 

Analysis of this comparison readily 


understanding on the investor’s part 
happily proved a remedy for his resent- 
ment. The most important of these 
points may be referred to here in some de- 
tail as one that has called for explanation 
in the correspondence of this department 
with increasing frequency of late. It is 
the one involved in distinguishing between 
the class of street improvement bonds 
which the investor found to be available 
to yield as much as 7 per cent. and the class 
represented by the issue of the Ohio city 
yielding only slightly more than 4 per cent. 

Here is a somewhat unfortunate, even 
if unavoidable, duplication of investment 
terms. Both of these two classes of bonds 
are issued for identical purposes. But 
there is an important fundamental differ- 
ence between them as far as the nature 
of the obligation is concerned. Both are 
payable out of special taxes assessed 
against the real estate benefiting from 
the improvement. But in the one case 
the obligation is that of the property 
owner, personally, safe-guarded by a lien 
upon the particular property affected; 
whereas in the other case the obligation is 
that of the municipality itself, safeguarded 
by its power to tax all the real and personal 
property within its limits to meet any de- 
ficiencies that may result from defaults in 
payments of the special assessments. 

No general rule can be laid down for 
distinguishing quickly between these two 
classes of bonds. Experienced investors, 
however, are accustomed to go on the 
theory that a “straight’’ municipal bond 
can less frequently be bought to yield more 
than 5 per cent.; so that when they see 


offerings at the higher rates, they begin to 


analyze to determine the kind of credit” 
upon which the bonds are based. It is 
plain that the term “municipal,” elastic 
as it is, ought not to be stretched to 
include the first of these two classes of 
bonds. And it is plain that much more 
careful discrimination is called for in the 
selection of investments from this class, 
despite the fact that it has an established 
record for safety upon which many careful 
bankers are found willing to stake their 
reputations. 
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YOUR GOVERNMENT OF THE 


UNITED 


STATES 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


O THE remote tax-payer who 
reads his Washington dis- 
patches in the morning’s paper 
some of the departments of the 
Federal Government appear 

to be continually asking for support or 
crying for help. The Department of 
Commerce is one grand cry to help. Even 
a superficial acquaintance with it impresses 
the average person with the enormous po- 
tential assistance to the individual citizen 
within the power of this one department. 

A great many of its good offices are 
generally appreciated and partially made 
use of. A great many more are not only 
not appreciated; they are not even known. 
Somebody ought to introduce a bill in 
Congress permitting the United States 
Government to advertise! 

The things which are incident to the 
Federal conception of ‘‘commerce”’ are ex- 
traordinary. That very important section 
of its organization which is directly devoted 
to helping the Business Man get more 
profitably, and geographically more widely, 
busy is fairly obvious. But who would 
suspect that the Department of Commerce 
was breeding diamond-back terrapin at 
Beaufort, N. C., running warm schools for 
cold native Eskimo children on the 
desolate Pribilof Islands off the coast of 
Alaska, or charting submerged rocks off 
the volcanic coasts of the Sulu Archipelago? 


.Jhe big lights that flash out from Cape 


Hatteras, from the old Morro at San Juan 
in Porto Rico, or guide steamers away 
from the Farallon Islands in the Pacific 
are kept burning by the Department of 
Commerce. Every ship’s captain or mate 
who takes your life in trust on a river steam- 
boat or on an American ocean liner gets his 
authority to do so from the Department of 
Commerce, which also provides him with 
his charts and inspects and passes upon 
the hull and boilers of his vessel. When 
you buy a pound’s or a bushel’s worth of 


marketing at the corner grocery it is the 
duty of the Department of Commerce to 
tell you, if you want to know, whether or not 
you get the equivalent of an honest pound 
or bushel. What constitutes a yard, how 
much is a gallon, is the Department’s busi- 
ness; one of its bureaus will tell you ac- 
curately the melting point of firebrick 
or the precise latent heat in the fusion 
of ice. And this same bureau, with a truly 
Baconian carelessness of limitations, now 
reaches out to a benighted people with 
precise standards of radium activity! 
Hatching fishes, protecting seals, surveying 
lakes and buoying channels, weeding out 
human defectives, and finding out what 
kind of plumbing they like in Peru, the 
Department of Commerce is a glorified 
humanitarian octopus. And on top of all 
these trivial details, it takes the census. 

And all these various, and in some cases 
entirely disassociated, services, organized 
into eight separate bureaus, the Govern- 
ment lumps togetherand calls ‘“Commerce.”’ 
To do the work of its eight helpful bu- 
reaus, it mobilizes a peaceful army of 
18,687 employees, of which number 9,936 
hold permanent positions in the Depart- 
ment. Like the War Department, Com- 
merce, in its work of national defense, also 
runs a small navy of its own, numbering 
169 vessels. The up-keep of this army 
and navy cost Congress, in 1914, eleven 
and a half million dollars. 

For them that go down to the sea in ships 
and have their business in great waters the 
Department runs five separate services in as 
many bureaus: the Bureau of Lighthouses, 
the Steamboat Inspection Service, the Bu- 
reau of Navigation, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and the Bureau of Fisheries. 

When night falls over the territorial 
waters of the United States, 5,004 lights of 
all classes flash silent warnings and guides. 
When fog obscures our coasts 567 fog 
signals, aérial or submarine, send out their 
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long sea calls. Commerce runs all these 
“aids to navigation,” as they are called, 
owns the lights and the sirens and the bells 
and pays the men who keep them burning 
or bellowing or ringing. Just now it is 
particularly concerned with making the 
shores of Alaska safe, with 319 signals 
already in place along those desolate 
Northern coasts. A light on the size of 
this undertaking breaks through the fog 
of general ignorance when one finds by a 
study of the map that the Alaskan and 
Aleutian shores reach east and west the 
distance from Charleston, S. C., to San 
Diego, Cal., and north and south cover 
as much continuous distance of coast as 
from the Canadian line to Mexico. 

The function of the Bureau of Navigation 
is the enforcement of the navigation laws 
in all the ports and territorial waters of 
the United States, and the function of the 
Steamboat Inspection Service is the in- 
spection of American passenger-carrying 
vessels in order to make travel by water 
safer. 

It is the present red-tape law that the 


Department shall inspect the hulls and - 


machinery of all passenger-carrying steam 
vessels more than 65 feet in length. This 
definition means that steam vessels less 
than 65 feet in length are not inspected and 
the Department has no direct jurisdiction 
over the enormous fleet of 250,000 motor 
boats plying the waters of the United States. 

When the Eastland capsized at her dock 
in Chicago last July, the Steamship 
Inspection Service was given a good deal of 
unenviable publicity, but, all told, it has 
done its work well. During the fiscal year 
1914 more than 318 million passengers were 
transported on vessels coming under the 
inspection of the Bureau. But during that 
period, counting out suicides, accidental 
drownings, and other unpreventable items, 
the total number of passengers who lost 
their lives was only 105; that is approx- 
imately a ratio of one life lost for every 
3,000,000 passengers transported. During 
the same period the Bureau inspected and 
certified 7,930 vessels and issued licenses 
to 18,871 officers of all grades. 

The duties of the Bureau of Navigation, 
which at the close of the fiscal year on 
June 30, 1914, comprised keeping in order 
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26,943 vessels of the American merchant 
marine—which even then represented the 
largest tonnage in our history—have now 
been considerably increased by the Act of 
August 18, 1914, which removed the re- 
strictions of American registry to vessels 
built in the United States and officered by 
American citizens. The European war 
thus hastened a change in a moss-grown 
maritime policy which had for many years 
been hampering our progress on the seas. 
In the fourteen months between the passage 
of the second section of this act and the 
middle of November, 1915, 168 vessels of 
574,244 gross tons were registered under 
the American flag. Making these great 
and growing fleets function properly in- 
volved regulations all the way from such 
apparently insignificant details as carrying 
the ship’s name in a conspicuous place or 
obeying the rules of the road, up to the 
recently adopted regulation making com- 
pulsory the equipment of all vessels carry- 
ing fifty or more persons with wireless. 


SAVING THE FISH 


When it comes to the Bureau of Fisheries 
Mr. Redfield’s Department of Help seems 
to become primarily an agent of conserva- 
tion rather than of commerce. But there 
are those who ask why the seal and fox 
and other furry herds on the islands of 
Bering Sea should come under the head of 
fisheries. You might just as well ask the 
Navy Department why naval officers are 
kings of the Pacific islands of Guam and 
Tutuila, ask the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation why he supervises the reindeer in- 
dustry in Alaska, or ask General McIntyre, 
of the War Department, why his Insular 
Bureau should be running the civil govern- 
ments of Porto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands. As Mr. Redfield very aptly 
points out, “Custody over the terrestrial 
fur-bearing animals of Alaska, which is 
now imposed by law on the Bureau of 
Fisheries, is an uncongenial, incongruous 
duty, entirely foreign to the proper func- 
tions of that Bureau.” 

The Bureau of Fisheries has more than 
enough to do to look after its own fish. It 
hatches them in 130 stations scattered over 
34 states and the territory of Alaska, and it 
supervises the catching of them wherever 
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they are caught, from the Yukon to Glouces- 
ter, Mass. Last year it brought 4,047 
millions of them into this world; it trans- 
planted Pacific salmon to the coast of 
Maine and it grafted Atlantic lobsters on 
the Pacific shores of Washington. Further- 
more, it withstood the earnest representa- 
tions of various Congressmen and Senators 
to stock their local waters with alien fish 
which would, to the Bureau’s best knowl- 
edge and belief, incontinently destroy all 
the native fish in the applicant’s district. 

But fast as it breeds and stocks and 
transplants fish, the fishermen would gain 
upon the Bureau but for rigid conservation 
restrictions. Out on the North Pacific, 
where the Alaskan salmon fisheries employ 
22,000 persons with an investment of nearly 
40 million dollars, the regulations are rigid 
enough, but four “salmon agents’’ have 
to cover that territory of many thousand 
miles of coast and are obliged to borrow 
boats wherewith to do their inspection from 
the canneries which they are to inspect. 

The oldest scientific service of the 
United States Government is the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. It is also, by the ac- 
knowledgment of other nations, the great- 
est and most efficient of its kind in the 
world. Some idea of the geographical 
size of its job may be gained from these 
comparisons: There are, for example, 
several times as many miles of coast. in 
Alaska alone as in the entire United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; 
the surveying and charting of the Philip- 
pines is in itself a far greater task than is 
imposed upon France by all her own ma- 
rine borders in Europe; the survey of the 
Hawaiian Islands, Samoa, Guam, and 
Porto Rico is a much greater project than 
the entire survey of the European coast of 
Germany. In all this great work the De- 
partment is dealing first with humanity, 
and secondly with commerce. 


STANDARDS AND THE CENSUS 


The Bureau of Standards really has—or 
will soon have, as it becomes better known 
and appreciated—about as much reason for 
separate existence in relation to the indus- 
tries of the country as the Department of 
Agriculture admittedly has to farming. Its 
helpful activities cover an enormous range 
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of scientific work in physics, chemistry, 
and engineering, which on the one hand 
vitally interest the individual consumer 
and, on the other, the manufacturer, edu- 
cational institutions, public utility cor- 
porations, and state governments. It 
defines and stands for honest weights and 
measures in daily trade, works out manuals 
of safety rules for extra-hazardous occupa- 
tions, and tests, standardizes, and watches 
barometers. The 338 employees of the 
Bureau made, last year, more than 100,000 
useful tests, the results of which the Bureau 
furnishes with its service of information 
to the public, to the industries, and to 
other Government bureaus. 


THE ‘“‘ BUSINESS MEN’S BUREAU” 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is the present centre of the 
Department. And it is working with 
German thoroughness. 

It does its task abroad through a three- 
fold force; two of these, the Consular 
Service and the commercial agents, have 
been established for some years. The 
third, the commercial attachés, was created 
by Mr. Redfield and authorized by Con- 
gress less than two years ago. Consuls 
and consuls-general, with many diplomatic 
services to perform, keep track of commer- 
cial information in their several localities 
only. Commercial agents do not deal 
with localities at all but pursue specific 
trade subjects through many countries 
all round the world. The commercial 
attaché is a new thing in our trade history. 
Attached to the Legation or the Embassy 
in a given country, he is not limited to any 
locality but carefully studies thecommercial 
development and progress of the people 
among whom he lives with a sole view 
toward the export and import trade of 
that country with the United States. 
Eight of these useful officials have already 
been appointed and have been on duty for 
nearly a year at London, Berlin, Paris, 
Petrograd, Buenos Aires, Peking, Rio de 
Janeiro, Lima, and Santiago de Chile. 

To make the dissemination of its infor- 
mation more immediately available the 
Bureau has now established branch offices 
in Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Boston, Atlanta, Seattle, and St. Louis. 
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T THREE points around the 
Caribbean the equatorial sun 
glitters on the bayonets of 
United States marines: on 
the southern coast of Cuba 

one hundred of them guard our own naval 
station at Guantanamo; eighteen hundred 
more of them, a full brigade, have con- 
verted an Antillean chaos into Haiti; and 
far away westward a company of them is 
camped on the shore of Lake Managua, 
just outside the capital of Nicaragua. 
These two: last detachments are estab- 
lished on foreign soil. But all those 
United States bayonets touched by the 
equatorial sun are benevolent bayonets, 
and the marines who click them on to the 
muzzles of their Springfields are peace- 
makers, peace-maintainers. 

The Congress of the United States in 
Washington has recently considered or is 
now considering separate agreements or 
treaties with four of the governments of 
equatorial territories surrounding the 
Caribbean, and each one of those agree- 
ments followed the bayonet of a marine 
into the tropical domain under considera- 
tion. And in every single instance, just 
as the bayonet came benevolently not to 
make war but to insure an enduring peace, 
so the agreement or treaty has been de- 
vised as a means of maintaining such 
peace upon secure foundations after the 
bayonet -has been withdrawn. In Santo 


Domingo the customs revenues are being 
administered by the United States so that 
the current expenses and the amortization 
of the foreign debt may be paid, unin- 
terrupted by the strife of faction. In 
Haiti, which shares with Santo Domingo 
the same rich and unrestful island, a 


treaty was confirmed last November by 
the Haitian Senate which, with, the 
concurrence of the Senate of the United 
States, will accomplish for the Black Re- - 
public the same objects as those in force 
under the Santo Domingan agreement 
already in operation near by. A third 
treaty proposes to place a higher valuation 
than the purchase price upon the territory 
once Colombian through which now flows 
the Panama Canal and to present these 
gratuitous arrears, together with an apol- 
ogy, to the sister republic. The fourth 
treaty, and with this we are more par- 
ticularly concerned, makes it possible for 
Nicaragua to clear away the possibility 
of foreign creditors foreclosing on their 
loans, and at the same time grants to us 
such rights and privileges as will insure the 
future inviolability not only of Nicaragua 
but also of the Monroe Doctrine from 
European aggression. 

All four of these treaties, differing in 
their terms’ and application, are neverthe- 
less all of them separate manifestations of 
an integral policy, the policy of good-will, 
justice, and inter-reliability among the 
republics of the New World. 

This is the story of the Nicaraguan 
treaty. What is proposed is that the United 
States shall obtain the grant in perpet- 
uity to build and maintain an interoceanic 
canal across Nicaragua; that it shall 
further obtain renewable leases for naval 
bases of the Corn Islands on the Ai- 
lantic Coast of Nicaragua, and of Nica- 
raguan territory on the Pacific Bay of 
Fonseca. In return the United States 
expressly agrees to pay down a sum of 
$3,000,000 gold with which the Nicaraguan 
Government may supplement loans already 
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negotiated with American banks to liqui- 
date all foreign indebtedness, and set its 
own house in order. By comparison with 
the other treaties this seems, offhand, a 
selfish kind of treaty, but the provisions 
for administration of revenues and the 
regular and honest disbursement of govern- 
ment funds have already been arranged 
for in supplementary undertakings as 
between the Nicaraguan Government and 
the United States bankers, such mutual 
undertakings depending upon the support 
of the United States Government for their 
successful continuation. The treaty itself 
shows, though much less evidently than do 
the corresponding agreements with Haiti 
and Santo Domingo, the great underlying 
purpose of transforming a perplexed and 
disorderly community into a coherent 
nation, free from the disorganizing effects 
of foreign indebtedness and able to align 
itself as an independent efficient member of 
the American confederation of republics, 
“all for one, and one for all.” 


WHERE IN AMERICA IS NICARAGUA? 


And where is Nicaragua, anyway, and, 
once plotted geographically, why have 
we, the United States of America, any 
special responsibility for that particular 
sister republic? Let us answer the first 
question a little carefully at the outset, 
try to visualize Nicaragua. People who 
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know what they mean by North or South 
America often have a very foggy idea about 
what joins the two continents together. 
The best way to think of the link, called 
Central America, is to remember a wedge, 
with its apex balanced on the Panama 
Canal, the most sensitive point of our 
possessions, and reaching up northwest- 
ward to the southern end of Mexico. Five 
republics form that wedge. Right in the 
middle of it, facing westward over the 
Pacific, with its tangled backyard of 
tropic vegetation making up the Mosquito 
Coast on the Atlantic, is Nicaragua. 
Several things distinguish this particular 
republic from its immediate neighbors; 
a few things make it more interesting at 
present for us. 

About as far northwest of the Panama 
Canal and the Canal Zone as Boston is 
northeast of New York, 121 miles of 
another interoceanic canal out of a total 
distance of 168 miles has already been dug 
by Nature across Nicaragua. On the 
east Greytown corresponds to Colon and 
on the west Brito corresponds to Panama. 
In the entire long spine of mountains 
reaching from the Arctic Circle to Tierra 
del Fuego the lowest notch lies in the 
depression, seventeen miles across from 
east to west, between Brito and Lake 
Nicaragua. These considerations make 
the relative merits of the Nicaragua and 
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NICARAGUA, AND ITS RELATIVE POSITION IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


The San Juan River and the intervening Lake Nicaragua leave only seventeen miles of land separating 
the Atlantic Ocean from the Pacific 
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Panama canal routes a subject for long 
discussion, and they will always make Nic- 
aragua desired of many nations. 


NICARAGUA’S STRATEGIC POSITION 


Take a chart with soundings printed 
on it and look at the Pacific coast of 
Mexico and Central America from Lower 
California to Panama. It will be seen that 
no harbor exists so suitable for a naval 
base as that formed by Fonseca Bay in 
Nicaragua. For strategic reasons then, 
Nicaragua becomes extremely interesting 
to a prepared Monroe Doctrine, to the new 
Monroe Doctrine in which the other 
republics of America are joint tenants with 
ourselves. There are other features of 
the country which distinguish it. On its 
western side, 110 feet above sea level, lie 
the largest bodies of fresh water between 
Lake Michigan, on the Canadian border of 
the United States, and Lake Titicaca, in 
Peru. Lake Nicaragua is a little more 
‘than ninety-two miles long and thirty-four 
miles wide, and you have no difficulty in 
experiencing sincere sea-sickness while 
crossing it in the 400-ton steamers belong- 
ing to the railroad company. When the 
gold rush was on to California in ’40, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, before the Panama 
Railroad was built, ran steamers up the 
San Juan River and across the lake to 
that low place in the continental mountain 
spine where his stage-coaches carried the 
seekers for treasure seventeen miles across 
to the Pacific. 

The strategic and economic character- 
istics which distinguish Nicaragua from 
the other neighboring republics of Central 
America constitute for that country, and 
for the entire polity of American republics, 
strung together now as never before by a 
mutually acknowledged Monroe Doctrine, 
their greatest danger. Before the war 
came to annul all lesser considerations for 
European nations in this hemisphere, the 
tentacles of possible or even probable 
European interference could .be detected 
here and there about the Caribbean. In 
Nicaragua these tentacles appeared in the 
form of a constant tendency toward com- 
mercial or financial dependency upon for- 
eign agencies. It worked out somewhat 
in this manner. 
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In Nicaragua, as elsewhere in Latin 
America, a European merchant makes his 
permanent home, often marries a native 
woman, and soon from a business stand- 
point becomes a native himself. With 
sufficient backing he begins by making 
private loans to high politicians, in return 
for which he gets valuable contracts or 
concessions or secures special privileges. 
Finally, through him the European syn- 
dicate which he represents negotiates a 
national loan on leonine terms which, in one 
way or another, is secured by something 
like a direct obligation of the Government. 

The part of the United States in such 
transactions between some of the Latin 
Republics and European creditors has 
generally been the unenviable réle of buffer. 
It has often seemed that in these cases the 
debtor, whether actually bankrupt or not, 
relies upon the Monroe Doctrine to make 
him execution-proof. The creditor who 
otherwise might be relentless enough even 
to the extent of forced collections has— 
with the exception of the familiar Venezu- 
elan incident so firmly dealt with by Presi- 
dent Cleveland—balked in practice at test- 
ing the doctrine, which in theory he may 
have not only resented but repudiated. 
Thus, for many years, it has been the busi- 
ness of the United States to see that such 
bills got paid somehow or other, and, it 
usually emerges from such good offices with 
more ill will on the part of our neighbor 
than it enjoyed before. 


THE CURSE OF POLITICS 


To make matters much worse, we have 
had in too many of these instances to deal 
with professional or standardized poli- 
ticians who, caring little if anything about 
the welfare of their people concretely, 
have cared not at all for the abstract con- 
ception of the State. Such men and such 
factions have kept Haiti and Santo Do- 
mingo at a standstill for many generations, 
and just such self-seeking and personal 
animosity has kept Nicaragua back. 

No representations on the part of a 
foreign Government, however disinter- 
estedly conceived, can possibly take effect 
upon the electorate through this political 
incubus. On the other hand, in dealing 
direct with the masses, propaganda of any 
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kind, good or bad, is enormously handi- 
capped by the high percentage of illiteracy 
among them—in Nicaragua 80 per cent. 
in a population of 600,000. It is therefore 
an exasperatingly difficult proposition to 
attempt to help a people thus marooned 
from outside influences to enjoy the same 
freedom, enlightenment, and workable 
democratic form of government that 
obtains in our own country. In_ this 
country we have our own standardized 
politicians, but we can get by them 
through the press to a high percentage 
of literate constituencies. But in going 
with any message into several of the other 
republics of America which are struggling 
with misgovernment, any attitude or policy 
which we may adopt—so abysmal is the 
gulf separating the oligarch from the peon 
—reaches the people in such a distorted 
form as to be at once rejected as a “tres- 
pass upon sovereignty”’ or a “suppression 
of sacred rights.” 

To act upon a thorough realization of 
these conditions often seems ruthless on 
the part of a stronger government. In 
reality it is often beneficent. Our action 
in Cuba was of this character, to the 
consternation of an incredulous gallery of 
nations. Santo Domingo and Haiti are 
additional chapters of the same unwilling- 
ness to be held off from constructive help 
to a people actually needing and desiring 
such help—held off by the self-interest of 
political factions backed by other, some- 
times foreign, forces. What we have 
got to remember is that in these cases 
parties are not dealing with parties but a 
nation is dealing with another nation, a 
people with a people. Clear-eyed and 
resolute statesmanship will have to over- 
come the same opposition at home in 
framing or ratifying measures which can 
be put into effect only over the same kind 
of opposition in the territory and among 
the people to be benefited thereby. 

In many of the lesser Latin republics the 
original idea of a government of laws has 
become distorted into a government of 
persons. The United States has not been 
entirely free from the same limitations. 
But even in a volcanic Central America, 
Nicaragua has been conspicuous for dis- 
order. Under the guiding hand of President 
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Zelaya, from 1893 to 1910 Nicaragua was 
either perennially in revolution at home or 
trying to overthrow the attempts of some 
of her neighboring sister republics to 
maintain their governments. On one oc- 
casion Zelaya’s ambitions reached as far 
south as Ecuador, clear across the Isthmus 
and three intervening republics. 

Finally, after seventeen years of this 
form of “liberty,” the conservative (sic) 
party rebelled. They pooled what little 
of their property and money had not 
already been confiscated by Zelaya and in 
1909 dedicated that and themselves to a 
revolution which finally—in 1910—over- 
threw that despot. No revolution ever 
had a more legitimate object or a more 
patriotic result. Right in the middle of 
it Secretary Knox’s celebrated note of 
December, 1909, declared Zelaya’s régime 
a reproach and blot on the escutcheon of 
Nicaragua, and that in this instance the 
further maintenance by the United States 
of that respect and confidence which one 
nation owes to another in its diplomatic 
relations had become impossible. It was 
during that revolution that two American 
citizens, Groce and Cannon, after being 
imprisoned and tortured in a Nicaraguan 
prison at San Carlos, were finally executed 
—it has always been believed, though not 
actually proved, by the order of Zelaya. 

The leaders of this successful revolution 
of 1910, Emiliano Chamorro, Pedro Rafael 
Cuadra, and Adolfo Diaz, the present - 
President, released their country from 
political bondage, but when they started 
to establish a government of laws they 
found the whole country in a deplorable 
condition economically. Zelaya had 
honeycombed it with ruinous concessions 
to foreigners: such as the Aguardiente 
(Italian) Syndicate, the Bluefields Fruit 
& Steamship Company, of New Orleans, 
and other pioneer Louisiana exploiting 
concerns. The main sources of revenue 
had been hypothecated for a national loan 
on almost Haitian terms, and the tax- 
payers were shouldering a large internal 
debt the proceeds of which had apparently 
all been devoted to those interested in its 
negotiation without any corresponding 
benefit to the tax-payers themselves. The 
incoming government was also confronted 
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with 14 millions of dollars’ worth of 
claims arising out of the destruction of 
native and foreign property during the 
revolution, but the most discouraging 
phase of the entire situation was the po- 
litical atrophy of the people inherited by 
‘the new government. They had seven- 
teen years of a Zelaya past to contend with. 


THE COMING OF THE BAYONET 


Nevertheless, in spite of all these handi- 
caps, this government of laws rather than 
of men was beginning to take hold in 
Nicaragua and to impress Nicaragua’s 
neighbors, when in July, 1912, the then 
Secretary of War, General Mena, jealous 
of the President’s growing popularity, 
rebelled against the Government and 
established himself in Granada, carrying 
with him a good part of the army who were 
naturally enough his henchmen. There 
he soon formed an alliance with the dis- 
gruntled politicians who were “out,’’ whom 
he armed in return for their support of his 
candidacy as President. 

Then the revolution started in earnest. 
Mena led off by confiscating the American 
railroad with its rolling-stock operating 
between Managua, the capital, and Gran- 
ada, on the great lake. To be consistent 
they also took the boats, on both lakes, 
owned by the railroad company, and used 
them to bombard unfortified towns along 
the shores. In the course of this naval 

‘preparedness they threw three-inch shells 
with a fine impartiality over the foreign 
legations, the cathedral, hospitals, and 
private houses of the capital, killing there 
many women and children. One of these 
14-pound emissaries of frightfulness ex- 
ploded in the writer’s dining room. 

All means of communication and trans- 
portation being cut off, the United States 
Legation was, for a very uncomfortable 
week, prevented from getting any word to 
the outside world. During that time the 
American Minister requested from the 
Nicaraguan Government adequate pro- 
tection for the American railroad, the 
American boats on the lakes, and the 
American interests and lives that were 
being daily menaced in the capital. The 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs explained very 
clearly that the government forces had 


their hands more than full as it was. In 
view of the proportions attained by the 
revolution he said that it would be nec- 
essary for our Minister to ask for American 
forces if he expected to be protected. 
Accordingly, . the American Minister 
promptly forwarded a call for help to 
Secretary Knox at Washington with a few 
brief specifications of the uncivilized 
warfare then being waged in Nicaragua. 

Here enters the United States marine, 
pacificator. Two thousand five hundred 
of him and of his shipmate, the United 
States blue-jacket, were landed at Corinto, 
the first of them going ashore on August 
4, 1912. This first contingent formed a 
Legation guard at Managua, and the rest 
of them as they came up from the Pacific 
port were distributed by rail and boat 
among the large cities and in patrols 
along the railroads. During the two 
months that this small army of occupation 
occupied Nicaragua they fought just one 
battle. This was the battle of Masaya, 
where some of the rebel forces under a 
“conservative” by the name of Zeledon 
were holding a hill which commanded the 
railroad belowit. After repeated demands 
for surrender, promising safe conduct to 
Zeledon and no reprisals to his command, 
had been refused, the marines carried the 
position in thirty-seven minutes with a 
loss of four men. The Legation guard of 
100 men is still stationed in the “campo,” 
on the outskirts of Managua. 

The important thing to remember about 
those particular marines is that they were 
officially asked to afford the protection for 
American lives and interests in Nicaragua 
which the Nicaraguan Government was at 
the time unable to supply. The peculiar 
thing about those marines is that the 
Nicaraguans do not want them to go away. 
Their original landing and that of the blue- 
jackets has been criticised as an “un- 
warranted trespass upon the sovereignty” 
of Nicaragua and as an “undue inter- 
ference”’ with the internal affairs of that 
country. But let us not forget that some 
of these critics were beneficiaries of the old 
Zelaya régime, who do not view with 
contentment the continuance of orderly 
government under the existing régime. 

Possibly our intervention in Nicaragua 
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prevented the overthrow of the existing 
government. So its opponents contend. 
Conceding that it had such an effect then, 
in addition to protecting foreign lives and 
property from uncivilized warfare, we were 
helping to support a duly established 
and recognized constitutional government. 
Our intervention in Nicaragua was based 
then, first, on broad humanitarian prin- 
ciples, and secondly, on a political priv- 
ilege, if not actually a duty, under a broad 
conception of the Monroe Doctrine. From 
personal observation on the ground at the 
time | can state further without reserva- 
tion that our men conducted themselves 
in a manner which reflected conspicuous 
credit on their country. Officers and 
men, as we have a right to expect, were 
invariably courageous and determined, 
but more than that, they have continued 
to conduct themselves with a restraint 
and discretion which,- more than their 
bravery, have impressed the Nicaraguans 
during the three years when two successive 
Administrations at Washington of differ- 
ing political faith have maintained them 
at their pacific station. 


EVIDENCES OF GOOD FEELING 


The official reports of Admiral Souther- 
land and his subordinate officers to the 
Secretary of the Navy of the operations 
of the United States marines and blue- 
jackets in Nicaragua established officially 
the cause and effect of our intervention in 
that country. They ought to put at rest 
speculation as to the necessity or propriety 
of that act. But in case they do not, 
abundant evidence is at hand from the 
Nicaraguans themselves to establish this 
footnote to history alongside its Cuban 
predecessor on the same page. 

Upon leaving Nicaragua in October, 
1912, Admiral Southerland reported that 
conditions throughout that country were, 
by the admission of its citizens of both 
parties, more settled than they had been 
for many years previous. This condi- 
tion of affairs was directly due to the 
operations of his forces, called military 
but in reality far less military than pacific, 
which operations had been materially 
helped by the uniformly excellent im- 
Pression made by United States officers 


and men upon the people. Admiral 
Southerland’s opinion was that the reten- 
tion of a small force of marines in 
Nicaragua was an absolute necessity, be- 
cause its withdrawal would undoubtedly ° 
be followed by the recurrence of revolu- 
tionary activities. His opinion has been 
concurred in by two successive Secre- 
taries of the Navy, one acting for a Re- 
publican President and the other for a Dem- 
ocratic Chief Executive. The marines, as 
I have said, are still in Nicaragua. Let 
us see what the people of Nicaragua say 
about their continued stay there. 

The women of Granada said to Admiral 
Southerland on his departure: 


We, the daughters of this beloved soil, would 
feel happy and contented if we had the tran- 
quility indispensable for the development and 
well-being of our families. But unfortunately 
civil conflicts have continually weakened the 
ties which in every civilized country are con- 
sidered sacred and which maintain the stability 
of all well-organized Society, which cannot exist 
without due respect for lives and property. 
These conflicts have become here constantly 
more stubborn and bloody, the bitterness 
always greater and the loss each time more 
irreparable, bringing about a division so deep 
in the Nicaraguan people that the most per- 
verse elements predominated in this city, and 
it fell to our lot to live in a state of horror and 
fright. It was for this that we celebrated with 
enthusiasm your arrival on the shores of Nica- 
ragua as a token that soon our troubles would 
cease. Our hopes were fulfilled, inasmuch as 
you brought with wonderful rapidity the peace 
and good order that we had so vainly longed 
for. So we send you these flowers, gathered 
from our gardens, which carry for you and 
your generous country the gratitude of the 
women of Granada. 


President Diaz thus expressed himself 
in an official communication to the 
American Admiral: 


When the last revolutionary conflicts broke 
out you happily arrived on our shores as a true 
representative of a friendly nation, and what 
otherwise would have been a bloody and a 
long war was promptly and energetically quelled 
in its beginning, thanks to your friendly and 
effective codéperation. Allow me on_ behalf 
of my Government and the nation under my 
care to tender you personally my deepest 
thanks, as well as to the Government of the 
United States of America for this act of gener- 
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ous friendship which binds our gratitude and 
stimulates us to our best efforts in carrying on 
the programme of our Government. 

On the beneficent aid of your Government we 
count, for without this all our energies and 
efforts for the betterment of our country would 
be entirely in vain. You carry with you the 
gratitude of this people and of this country, 
where you have so effectively helped to found 
a new era of progress, of prosperity, and of 
peace. 

And as a proof that this utterance of 
President Diaz is not a mere matter of 
empty words it is well to remember that 
he has continued his genuine efforts toward 
making the government of his country 
one of laws rather than of men. He has 
granted permission freely to the Liberal 
party, of opposing political faith, to hold 
meetings for the purpose of reorganiza- 
tion, and has been uniformly fair-minded 
toward political opponents who have 
showed any disposition at all to play fair 
themselves. Unquestionably a most po- 
tent ingredient in the present lack of 
bitterness is the fact that after the capitu- 
lation of General Mena’s army at Granada 
the rebel leader was himself given safe 
conduct out of the country and his troops 
were sprinkled carefully back into their 
former civil occupations without the 
reprisals which generally follow an un- 
successful revolution. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE TREATY 


In Nicaragua, then, good order has 
prevailed for three years. The reason 
why good order has prevailed, by the 
admission of the Nicaraguan people them- 
selves, is partly because of the presence 
in that country of 100 United States 
marines. The force in their bayonets 
would hardly be sufficient to preserve good 
order in a population of 600,000 people 
inhabiting a very diversified country. 
Neither would the benevolence in those 
bayonets be sufficiently tranquilizing unless 
the beneficiaries were convinced of good 
faith. It is neither the actual force nor 
the asserted benevolence in those bayonets 
which has made it possible for them to 
preserve good order all this time. They 
are simply recognized as the symbol of a 
big idea, the pledge of an honest, tem- 
porary guardianship. Nevertheless, it is 


not the purpose of this Government to 
keep those marines there indefinitely. A 
good many of them would like to go on 
living in Nicaragua, but they can only do 
so individually. Our Government wants 
to substitute for the benevolent bayonets a 
treaty which is not only benevolent but 
which is mutually beneficial. 

This treaty, like all others which come 
before the Senate for ratification, is meet- 
ing with opposition. Some of this oppo- 
sition is inspired or interested; some of it 
is due to ignorance of the facts in the 
case. With the former state of mind we 
cannot deal by reason, but the latter source 
of opposition ought to be open to reason 
and a clear statement of actual facts, 
authoritatively made. 

I have indicated briefly earlier in the 
article the deplorable condition of affairs 
economically existing in Nicaragua as the 
result of Zelaya’s seventeen years of mis- 
government. To investigate this situation 
the State Department sent to Managua 
in May, 1911, the late Thomas C. Dawson, 
a man well known all over Latin America 
and everywhere recognized as of unques- 
tioned fitness for the task assigned him. 

The result of the Dawson mission was 
the appointment of the Mixed Claims 
Commission, on which I had the honor to 
serve, to adjust the claims arising out of 
the war, to establish the finances of the 
country on a sound gold basis, and to take 
appropriate preliminary steps: toward a 
complete readjustment of the national 
finances by means of a loan. The records 
of all these transactions have been and 
are entirely open to public. examination, 
and they are, of course, on file in the De- 
partment of State, which, under two suc- 
cessive Administrations of opposing 
political faiths, continues to sponsor them. 

After a thorough investigation by the 
Claims Commission it became clear that 
the sum of $15,000,000 would be required 
for the refunding of outstanding bonds, for 
the payment of just claims and the floating 
debt, and for the general financial rehabili- 
tation of the country. In that sum also pro- 
vision was made for various needed internal 
improvements such as the reconstruction 
of a railroad to the Pacific Coast and for the 
building of the railroad which has long been 
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WHERE THE UNITED STATES FLAG BELONGS 


The Consulate of the United States at Managua, Nicaragua, which was under fire during the bombardment 
of the capital in August, 1912 
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WHERE THE UNITED STATES FLAG DOES NOT BELONG 
“Casa Namero Uno,” the Nicaraguan White House, official residence of President Diaz. Contrary to state- 
ments made in Congress and in the press, the United States flag never flew over this building 
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“EL CASTILLO” 


The prison fort at San Carlos where the two Americans, Groce and Cannon, 
_were imprisoned and executed—it has always been believed, though not 
actually proved, by order of President Zelaya 


needed to a harbor on 
the Caribbean shore. 

For this loan bids 
were invited on a 
statement, prepared 
by the Commission, of 
the financial and eco- 
nomic conditions in 
Nicaragua. There was 
not the slightest con- 
cealment or any man- 
ipulation in the in- 
terest of any banker 
or group of bankers. 
Several competing 
bids were received and 
the highest bidders, 
Brown Brothers & 
Company and J. & W. 
Seligman & Company, 
of New York, jointly 
obtained the issue of 
5 per cent. bonds at 
903, which, when all 
the elements are con- 
sidered, can only be 
regarded as a_ very 
liberal price for securi- 
ties of this class. On 
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account of the uncer- 
tainty of the foreign 
policy of the United 
States the lending 
bankers, after advan- 
cing two or three mil- 
lion dollars on liberal 
terms, not unreason- 
ably declined to make 


further advances with- 
out a governmental 


definition of continu- 
ous policy in the shape 
of a treaty. 

If anything has been 
proved of practical ad- 
vantage in our recent 
closer relations with 
the Latin-American 
republics due to the 
European war it is 
that we must be pre- 
pared to provide ma- 
terial help. We have 
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THE BREAD LINE 

Some of General Mena’s starving revolutionary soldiers who were disarmed 
and fed in Granada by Admiral Southerland’s expeditionary force 
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had enough of empty 
words. Nicaragua, 
like many other gov- 
ernments to the south 
of us, needs money. 
As in the case of Peru, 
our bankers have 
shown a willingness to 
advance money on 
security and time 
agreeable to their 
debtors. In the case 
of Nicaragua, a nation 
with less stability, our 
bankers are also will- 
ing to advance money 
and thus provide the 
material and practical 
assistance which the 
people need. But they 














feel that they cannot NICARAGUAN TERMINAL FACILITIES 
do this without assur- The railroad wharf at Granada on Lake Nicaragua, the largest body of fresh 
ances of a continuity water between Lake Michigan and Peru 





in our relations with 
Nicaragua which the 
proposed treaty will 
provide. 

In its present form 
this treaty, as drafted 
acceptably to the pres- 
ent Administration 
and _ favorably _ re- 
ported upon by a ma- 
jority of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate, 
contains nothing in 
any way prejudicial 
to the best interests 
and independence of 
Nicaragua. Indeed, it 
is a pledge for the in- 
dependence of that 
nation. Once in 
force, a country which 
has_ socially, _politi- 
cally, and economi- 
cally never realized its 
own possibilities may 

ON THE SAN JUAN RIVER begin blades «ire 
_According to the Canal company’s report, a steamer of 600 tons can sail at the ee on of which 
high water from the Atlantic up this river and across Lake Nicaragua towithin it is easily capable 
seventeen miles of the Pacific if unhindered. The 
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INTERVENTION BY INVITATION 


United States marines disembarking from the Annapolis and the Yorktown at Corinto on the Pacific coast of 
Nicaragua 











BENEVOLENT BAYONETS 


Encampment of the company of United States marines outside of Managua. The headquarters of good order 
in Nicaragua 
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THE PEACE-MAINTAINING MARINES 


‘ The detachment which fought the only action in our intervention leaving for the battle of Masaya. “They 
carried the position in thirty-seven minutes, with a loss of four men” 

















MAKING INTERVENTION EFFECTIVE 


A 3.7-inch naval gun from the Annapolis mounted on a flat car at Corinto for the expedition to Managua, 
the Nicaraguan capital 
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BUILT BY GERMANS, OPERATED BY NICARAGUANS 
And safeguarded by United States marines. The beginnings of railway development in Central America 


means will be provided wherewith its governments can once for all be wiped 
development may be forwarded, whereby away. The establishment of a resolute 
its obligations to European capitalists and Monroe Doctrine will be made possible 


WHERE OUR MARINES AND BLUE-JACKETS DISPLACED NICARAGUAN REVOLUTIONISTS 
General Mena started his revolution in Nicaragua in 1912 by confiscating the American railroad and 
its boats which operated on Lake Nicaragua. It was to protect this property and the lives of Americans in 
Managua that the American Minister appealed to the State Department at Washington 
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A RECORD OF FAILURE 


Left: Abandoned track of the old Canal company. 


Right: One of the locomotives which helped start 


the abandoned canal 


by the recognition from Nicaragua of our 
naval bases on its coasts and in the taking 
forever away from the ambition or covet- 
ousness of other nations the only other 
possible route for an inter-oceanic canal. 

The moral and psychological effect of 
these treaty provisions, once they are 
established and recognized in Nicaragua, 
will be not only to exercise a stabilizing 
influence upon political and economic 
conditions in that country but in time to 
spread in a helpful contagion throughout 


Central America. And when that time 
shall come our benevolent bayonets may 
be withdrawn from Nicaragua as they 
were withdrawn from Cuba and as they 
will be unquestionably withdrawn from 
Haiti when the Black Republic has become 
a republic in fact. They will have done 
their vigorous share in a friendly and 
constructive determination to help our 
neighbors help themselves in becoming 
economically and politically self-sustaining 
sister republics. 


RAIL POWER IN NICARAGUA 


Blue-jackets in charge of a train on the Granada-Corinto line. 


Fifty-one per cent. of this property is now 


owned in the United States, the other 49 per cent. by the Nicaraguan Government 
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CANADA IN WAR TIME 


THE RECENT CALL FOR EVERY THIRD ABLE-BODIED MAN IN THE DOMINION— 
HOW EVERY FAMILY HAS BEEN TOUCHED BY THE WAR—THE EFFECTS 
ON BUSINESS, ON POLITICS, AND ON THE PEOPLE 


BY 
FRENCH STROTHER 





facing the “moral 
conscription”’ of his 
own conscience, ask- 
ing, “Can | wait 
longer to enlist?’”’ 
Already there is 
scarcely an English- 
speaking family in 
Canada that the war 
has not touched. A 
son, a husband, a 
sweetheart, or, at the 


VERY sixth 

able-bodied 

man in 

Canada has 

enlisted for 
service overseas, and 
Sir Robert Borden’s 
recent call for half a 
million men means 
that within the year 
every third man of 
the best in the Do- 
minion will be en- 
rolled. In human 
terms it means that 
every mother in this 
nation at our doors 
expects hourly the 
proud sorrow of 
hearing that her son 
has joined the tramp- 
ing squads that 
march through the 
city streets; that 
every boy and man is 


in the ranks—many 
of them are dead, 
many have returned 
towhom death would 
be a mercy. Over 
the fireplace in every 
men’s club inCanada 
hangs the roll of 
members who have 
enlisted, and before 
many of the names 
appears a little red 
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CANADIAN CIVILIANS TRANSFORMED INTO SOLDIERS 


_ The 20th Battalion of the Second Contingent (Canada now maintains 50,000 men on the firing line, 
besides about 105,000 in training in Canada and 70,000 in final training in England), marching from 
the Parliament Buildings past the South African Memorial Monument in Toronto. Though imperial 
loyalty, as distinguished from national, is stronger in Canada than ever before, Canadian troops go to this 
war as Canadians, whereas in the South African War they went as volunteers of the British Army 
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THE CANADIAN UNIFORM AND EQUIPMENT 


The Ross rifle is the regulation arm, distinguishing 
the Canadian soldiers from their English comrades, 
who use the Lee-Enfield. The entire equipment of 
the Canadian troops is provided by Canada 














HOME FROM THE FRONT 
Recovering from the effects of a fractured skull, 
three deep wounds, and twenty-five splinters of 
shrapnel in his body, but soon to go back again to 
the firing line 
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““SOMEWHERE IN CANADA” 


C Company of the 58th Battalion practising bomb-throwing last summer in camp at Niagara, Ontario, 
under the direction of Sergeant Blaney, who had learned how under fire in Flanders 





THE SOLDIER'S FAREWELL THE SOLDIER'S RETURN 


Thousands of married men have gone to the war A photograph taken on the 21st of November last, 
from Canada, and thousands more are arranging when 142 wounded Canadian soldiers returned to 
their business affairs so they can go their homes in Toronto 


CARING FOR THE DEPENDENT FAMILIES OF CANADIAN SOLDIERS 


In the headquarters of the Patriotic Fund in Montreal, where 200 cases of need are cared for daily from 
a fund of $1,600,000 that was raised by pepular subscription in six days 
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THE LAST REVIEW BEFORE LEAVING CANADA FOR THE FRONT 


The Duke of Connaught reviewing the 42d Highlanders on the Champ de Mars in Montreal. On this 
historic parade ground, after successive conquests of the city, the troops of France, the United States, and 
Great Britain have in turn manceuvred. Not far away a museum preserves the printing press on which 
Benjamin Franklin printed the first newspaper published in Montreal, now the Montreal Gazette 














THE MEN WHO ARE DIRECTING CANADA’S PART IN THE WAR 


Sir Robert Borden (in derby hat, left), Premier of Canada; and General Sir Sam Hughes (right), who is 
chiefly responsible for the remarkable success im the recruiting, training, and transport of Canadian troops 
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““MADE IN AMERICA,” OWNED BY CANADA 


Submarines built for the Canadian Government by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and shipped in 
parts to Montreal, where they were assembled and put into commission as part of Canada’s contribution 


to the British Navy 


star that means ‘‘dead on the fieldof honor.” counter in every restaurant and. shop stands j 
Traveling from Toronto to Quebec, one can- a little tin box on which is printed, “ Leave Fl 
not get away from the evidences of war in your change. The boys in the trenches ; 


public places and in the homes. On the need smokes.’’ On every letter box a 
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CANADA IN WAR 











A HOME GUARD IN CANADA 


Patrolling a lock on the Welland Canal. Eleven thousand men on home duty in Canada are guarding 
municipal water works, railroad yards, and munitions factories 


A DETENTION CAMP FOR AUSTRO-GERMANS IN CANADA 


About 7,000 Austro-Germans “re segregated in camps like this one in Petawawa, Ontario, some of them 
wealthy men who were high in the business and social life of Canada before the war 


THE SORE SPOT IN CANADA’S PATRIOTIC REVIVAL 
Though Archbishop Bruchesi of Montreal (his train being carried by pages) has recently come out for 
whole-hearted participation in the war, the Catholic ¥rench-Canadians, who number one-fourth of the 
population of Canada, have contributed less than 10,000 of the 225,000 men who have enlisted 
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CANADA PROSPEROUS THOUGH AT WAR 

d its drooping finances, and big orders for 
Upper picture: The Canadian Pacific 
Middle 
Lewer picture: 


The biggest grain crop in Canada’s history last year revi 
shells have put hundreds of millions of dollars into circulation. 
Railway shops at Angus, near Montreal, now one of the great munition factories of the world. 


picture: The grain yards at Winnipeg when last year’s big wheat trop was in transit. 
Grain carriers at Montreal to transport the wheat to Europe 
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CANADA IN 


sign is pasted: “Put war stamps on all 
letters and postcards.” On_ billboards 
and in the papers everywhere these words 
confront the reader, “Your King and 
Country Need You—Now.”’ In the pub- 
lic squares and on tise college campuses 
squads are drilling. Men in khaki pass 
one on every block, ride in every street car, 
are passengers on all trains. Sentries with 
fixed bayonets pace station platforms, the 
banks of reservoirs, and the railroad 
bridges. Bugles call above the clangor of 
street cars. One’s early slumbers are 
broken near midnight from a lower floor 
of the hotel: it is an officers’ dinner to a 
general about to sail for the front, and 
“God Save the King,’”’ sung by a hundred 
men in uniform, has a new and solemn 
sound. In the homes the pleasant patter 
of conversation inevitably drops off into 
a serious vein—of friends enlisting, sons 
gone to the front, a neighbor wounded or 
worse, the Red Cross work at the family 
church, and so on. 

But with all its earnestness, Canada is 
in the war with a smiling face. Business 
is better than it has been for two years— 
indeed, thus far in dollars and cents the war 
has been a godsend to Canada—though 
the future may have a very different story 
to tell. For the summer of 1914 was the 
sad hour of collapse after years of boom. 
Canada had built two new transcontinental 
railroads (the Grand Trunk Pacific and 
the Canadian Northern) through country 
so sparsely settled that it could not earn 
interest on its indebtedness—and built it 
with reckless disregard of cost and with 
borrowed money. Mushroom towns on 
the western prairie had grown up about 
centres of farm settlement, and real estate 
speculation had inflated values. The day 
came, early in 1914, when the easy lenders 
closed their pocketbooks, and Canada had 
to get down to a common-sense level in 
business. Thousands of men were thrown 
out of employment and walked the streets, 
especially in British Columbia, Alberta, 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, where the 
boom excitement had been the highest and 
the solid values back of it the lowest. 

Then came the war. Much of the 
enthusiastic enlistment of the early days 
of the conflict was the enthusiasm of 
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hungry men out of a job, to whom military 
service was only another kind of adventure, 
besides being an assurance of a new suit:of 
clothes and three meals a day. The hardy 
young unmarried men of Canada’s West 
enlisted by the thousands, especially the 
unattached men of English birth to whom 
the plight of England at war with Germany 
made also the most personal sentimental 
appeal. Seventy per cent. of the first 
contingent of soldiers that sailed from 
Valcartier Camp, near Quebec, were these 
English-born. 

With the departure of these men, the 
problem of unemployment began to solve 
itself. The Government at Ottawa urged 
everybody to grow grain to supply Great 
Britain and its allies. A moral obligation 
was laid upon even city householders to 
plant something in their little garden plots 
that would help supply sustenance to the 
Empire. In consequence, the biggest acre- 
age in years was planted to grain. . Nature 
smiled as never before, and in 1915 Canada 
harvested the biggest cereal crop it had 
ever produced, and the railroads are still 
trying to get the last of it down to tide- 
water. The harvesting and transporting of 
this crop gave plenty of work for all. 
Prices were good, and a golden stream of 
money flowed back from Europe to fill the 
vaults of the Canadian banks. Mean- 
while, extravagant “improvements” were 
halted. Revenues everywhere rose and ex- 
penditures fell. 

Then came the war orders. Canada 
had been making some of its own manu- 
factured articles, but they were princi- 
pally bulky, not too complex, and not too 
fine; for example, such things as railroad 
cars. It had bought its finely finished 
mechanisms, such as typewriters, in the 
United States. Suddenly, Great Britain 
asked Canada to make shrapnel shells— 
millions of them—that involve borings 
true to the thousandth of an inch and a 
finish little short of perfection. Under the 
impulsion of threats and beseechings from 
the Government and of rich profits to be 
earned, after many experiments Canadian 
shops began to turn out shells that were 
acceptable, and to-day they manufacture 
every part of these shells, even the delicate 
mechanism of the time fuses, in Canadian 
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shops, with Canadian tools, by Canadian 
labor, entirely from Canadian materials. 
And the orders already executed and those 
so far in hand for this year will return to 
Canada one third of a billion dollars. 

Add the money received for a record 
crop to the money received for shells 
(more than half a billion dollars in all) 
and distribute it among the people of a 
country with a population scarcely greater 
than the population of Vermont, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Washington, and Oregon— 
only little more than 7 million people— 
and one can understand why, even with 
the cost of food and clothing high and 
rising, Canada should find business good. 


A TRIANGLE OF TRADE 


Canada has always been at one corner 
of a curious triangle of trade, and the war 
has sent the current of money on an odd 
back-flow around the three sides of this 
triangle. Being a “debtor’’ nation before 
the war—that is, borrowing more than it 
earned—Canada was.always in the market 
for money; and being British, it borrowed 
in London. But it reversed the habit of 
borrowing nations, who usually buy where 
they borrow. Canada bought most of its 
goods from the United States, because they 
were near, cheap, and suitable. Hence, 
Canadian credit traveled to London and 
borrowed money; the money traveled to 
New York and bought American goods; 
and the money, in the form of these goods, 
flowed on around the triangle into Canada. 

But the war closed the money markets of 
London. Britain now wanted, not Cana- 
dian securities, but Canadian grain and 
Canadian shrapnel. Canada, still a bor- 
rower, turned to the United States. Its 
credit now traveled to New York and 
borrowed American gold. That gold 
traveled back to Canada, was there trans- 
muted into shells and foodstuffs, and, in 
that guise, went over the water to London, 
bringing back, not borrowed British gold, 
but cash that Canada owned as payment 
for its products, while London, completing 
the reversed circuit, also came to New York 
to borrow the gold it paid to Canada. 

Thus New York has become Canada’s 
banker. Canada has borrowed more than 
100 million dollars there and will borrow 


more; and its leading financiers believe 
that long after the war—perhaps forever 
—New York will be the money market of 
the Dominion. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway, for example, though its securities 
have always had a ready sale in “the 
States,’ has always looked to London for 
its chief supply of capital, and its stocks 
and bonds have been sold in denominations 
of pounds sterling. Looking ahead to the 
probabilities of the future, however, it has 
already taken the precaution to ask the 
Government for permission to issue bonds 
in denominations of dollars as well as 
pounds. In other words, it sees a likeli- 
hood that America must finance a large 
share of its future operations. 

But business is not the most interesting 
aspect of the war’s effects on Canada. 
The military experience of this non- 
military democracy on our borders is more 
dramatic and is full of lessons that. the 
United States should study. For Canada 
had known uninterrupted peace for ninety- 
nine years. It, too, was “unprepared.” 
Like the United States, its surest guaranty 
of peace was the fleet of Great Britain, 
mistress of the seas. Under that benign 
protection, its citizens, like ours, had lived 
an easy life of material progress and had 
developed the cult of “prosperity” as 
the chief end of living. Confronted sud- 
denly by the horrid face of war, it gasped 


as we should gasp at the same terrible. 


awakening. Its citizen soldiers “sprang 
to arms”’ as we so fondly imagine our un- 
trained citizenry would do—but they did 
so with two immense advantages over us: 
one that we should certainly not have, and 
the other that we should have only by the 
unlikely coincidence of extreme good luck. 
The first of these advantages was that 
same protective screen of the most power- 
ful fleet that rides the Seven Seas. Canada, 
under that screen, had time, if need be, 
to make mistakes and rectify them—to 
take, as she is taking, two years to gather 
and equip the manhood of the nation for 
defense. We should have no such insur- 
ance against unreadiness and blunders. 
The other and unforeseeable good for- 
tune of Canada was that it unexpectedly 
produced a man—exactly the man it 
needed for its military necessities. Sam 
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Hughes, as he has always signed himself 
and as everybody, old and young, in 
Canada still calls him, was not the man 
Canada had picked to be its Wellington. 
Everybody knew him as about the best 
lacrosse player Canada had ever produced. 
They knew him as a school teacher, lectur- 
ing on the English language, literature, and 
history at the Toronto Collegiate Institute. 
They knew him as editor of a country 
paper, the Lindsay, Ont., Warder. They 
knew him as a member of the Canadian 
Parliament, where his eccentricities of 
speech and habit and opinion had made 
them regard him as the opposite of, for 
example, Sir Robert Borden, who is pre- 
eminently “safe and sane.” They knew 
him as the man who, after a quarrel with 
the military authorities in 1899, had sailed 
alone to South Africa and got a command 
from Lord Roberts direct and made a 
recofd for daredevil courage in Bechuana- 
land. They knew him as a lifelong mem- 
ber of the militia—he volunteered to fight 
the Fenians when he was thirteen years 
old, and his size and his circumspection 
about his age got him accepted. 
But 
The “buts” were numerous: Sam 
Hughes talked a great deal. He talked in 
the picturesque language of that Canadian 
Northwest in which he has of late years 
made a large fortune in real estate specu- 
lation. He said what he thought about 
things and about people—and he spoke 
with the tongue of men, not of angels. 
So Canada came to regard Sam Hughes 
as a bit of a harmless wild man, and when 
the turn of politics put the Conservatives 
in power and political considerations put 
Sam Hughes in the Cabinet as Minister 
of Militia and Defense, Canada smiled 
tolerantly. In Canada, as in the United 
States, the regular army was microscopic, 
and the militia was largely a disorganized 
rifle club with social appurtenances. So, 
after all, what harm could the man do? 
Then the war. The regular army 
officers, rusty after a lifetime of the routine 
of empty make-believe at soldiering, sat 
up and began to plan the operation of their 
clumsy machinery of war and to dream of 
corps commands in Europe. To-morrow 
the call for mobilization would come; 





they would notify the local commanders, 
who would gather their men; these would 
be “entrained”’ and shipped to divisional 
headquarters; by that time a concentra- 
tion point would be ready, and after so 
long a time the divisional troops would 
move to the concentration camp, and then 
on overseas. The United States had 
worked that way in the Spanish War—and 
the war was over before half the men got 
out of Chickamauga, a thousand miles from 
the fighting line. 


SAM HUGHES AND VALCARTIER 


Sam Hughes upset all these calculations. 
The morning after war was declared he had 
seized twenty square miles of land for a 
concentration camp at Valcartier, near 
Quebec. The next day all the dividing 
fences on that land were down and men 
were digging trenches for water mains for 
a tent city to house thousands of soldiers, 
and were building the butts for the biggest 
rifle range in the world. Meanwhile he 
had telegraphed the’ local commanders 
all over Canada to gather their men and 
as many more as would volunteer, and put 
them on the train, not for divisional head- 
quarters, but for Quebec. If a volunteer 
had a uniform and a gun, let him bring 
them; if he hadn’t them, send him any- 
how. If it took any time to buy his 
ticket, put him on the train without one, 
and Sam Hughes would settle the bill. 

Meanwhile, at Valcartier, he was pre- 
paring the camp to receive, equip, and 
train the men the moment they arrived. 
He ordered one of the regular army officers 
to have a water supply ready in three 
weeks. “It can’t be done,” the officer 
complained. Hughes took only time 
enough to express his profane opinion of 
any man who said anything couldn’t be 
done, and cashiered him on the spot. He 
sent for Sir William Price, the biggest 
business man in Quebec, owner of 5 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of lumber camps and 
paper mills, and a driver of men. 

“TI want twelve and a half miles of 
water mains laid in Valcartier in three 
weeks,” he said to him. “Go ahead and 
do it.” 

“I’m perfectly willing to try it,’ an- 
swered Sir William, “but I’m not up on 
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army regulations and | have no official 
rank.” 

“Blank the army regulations, and you 
are hereby created lieutenant-colonel, rank- 
ing all other officers whatsoever until that 
job is done.” ¥ 

“What about a uniform? 
got one.” 

“Shirt-sleeves are good enough for 
me.” 

And in shirt-sleeves Sir William did the 
job, not in three weeks but in fifteen days— 
and would have done it in less if a freight 
train loaded with his water pipe had not 
run off the track on its way to the camp 
and delayed him. 


I haven’t 


CANADA’S ARMADA 


By that process every regular army 
officer in Canada, with two exceptions, 
lost his job in a few weeks, and every 
aggressive business man that Sam Hughes 
needed to get things done was holding a 
commission and getting them done. The 
camp was ready, the uniforms were ready, 
rifles and ammunition were on the spot. 
All day long the men were exercised, route 
marched, taught how to shoot. Every 
man was given his turn behind the butts, 
where he could hear the frightening whine 
of bullets flying overhead and the sicken- 
ing thud and shock of bullets striking. 
And ten weeks from the day war was de- 
clared, thirty-three transport ships steamed 
down the St. Lawrence River, in three lines 
of eleven ships each, a battleship at the 
front and another at the rear of each line, 
a flotilla of destroyers guarding each flank, 
on every ship a thousand Canadian sol- 
diers, completely armed and equipped and 
partly trained, and sailed three thousand 
miles across the ocean to England without 
the loss of a single life. And seven months 
later, these Canadians, on the battle front 
at Ypres, under the fumes of the first 
German gas attack, and with only their 
pitiful little machine guns and rifles spit- 
ting back at the thundering “Jack John- 
sons” of the Teutonic hordes that tried 
to break through their line in massed 
formation, stuck to their trenches, losing 
ten thousand men in less than ten thousand 
seconds, and stuck to them till the German 
flood receded with awful loss and the Allied 


troops could reform behind the remnant 
of Canada’s first contingent at the war. 
For what he did at Valcartier, Sam 
Hughes was created a major-general and 
was knighted by the King, so that to-day 
he is Major-General the Honorable Sir 
Sam Hughes, Knight Commander of the 
Bath, Minister of Militia and Defense of 
the Dominion of Canada. But he is still 
Sam Hughes to Canada, and from his 
office in Ottawa, where he sits surrounded 
by six stenographers and receives callers 
and dictates letters and telegrams from 
eight o’clock in the morning until midnight 
every day, his name has had magic enough 
in it to aid powerfully in the recruitment 
of the 225,000 men that Canada had raised 
by the first of this year, and magic enough 
to lend-impetus to the recryitment of 
another 275,000 men who have since been 
enlisting at the rate of 1,000 a day. 


THE BEST BLOOD OF CANADA ENLISTING 


The recruits that come to the colors 
now are men who have jobs or families 
or both to leave, and they are coming as 
fast as they can arrange for the care of 
their dependents—as fast, indeed, as the 
authorities can handle them. Twenty- 
five per cent. of the bank clerks of Canada 
have enlisted, and their places have been 
taken mostly by women and girls. To- 
ronto University has 1,700 graduates and 
undergraduates in active service: McGill 
University has sent men in about the same 
proportion. Young doctors and lawyers 
who are heirs to big practices and big 
fortunes have gone to the front by the 
scores. The best blood of Canada has 
gone or is getting ready to go. Men in 
Quebec beyond the years of military use- 
fulness—business and professional men— 
work at night in the munitions factories 
testing cartridges and doing other tasks 
within their strength. In every city the 
women work ceaselessly on Red Cross 
supplies, on socks and shirts for the sol- 
diers, on the care of the dependent wives 
and children of men at the front. 

The Patriotic Fund in Canada has col- 
lected millions of dollars for this last pur- 
pose. In Montreal, $1,600,000 was raised 
by popular subscription in five days. A 
corps of six hundred women works from 
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headquarters in a business block on St. 
Catherine’s Street, sifting two hundred 
applications for assistance every day, and 
making regular calls at the homes of wo- 
men who are under their care. Children 
are fed and kept at school, work is found 
for the mothers, and recreation provided 
for both as insurance against the moral 
hazards of their lonely life. Canadian 
soldiers are the best paid in the world— 
they get $1.10 a day and a separation 
allowance of $20 a month for their wives 
or widowed mothers, but, with even this 
generous allowance, ill-health and bad 
management leave many problems to be 
solved by the charity of the public at 
home. And all over Canada the public 
has shouldered this burden gladly. 


ARE FRENCH-CANADIANS “SLACKERS’’? 


The one weak spot in Canada’s military 
armor, the one sore spot in Canada’s heart, 
has been the French-Canadian population. 
Two million of Canada’s 7,200,000 in- 
habitants in 1911 (the last census year) 
were of French origin. Of the 225,000 
men enlisted at the first of this year, 
less than 10,000 were French-Canadians. 
Canada feels this keenly. In the Province 
of Quebec, where 1,600,000 of the 2,000,000 
French live, the law for a century has 
guaranteed the inviolability of the French 
language and the Catholic Church. In 
that province, the public schools are the 
schools of the majority in every district, so 
that there the parochial school is usually 
the public school, supported by public 
taxation; and instruction is given in the 
French tongue. In Montreal, the New 
York of Canada, 500,000 people are French 
and 150,000 are of English or other origin. 
In the city of Quebec, the New Orleans 
of Canada, about 80,000 are French and 
about 6,000 are English. In the rural 
districts the French predominance is as 
large or larger. Under the liberal British 
laws, these people have retained their 
customs and language and religion, have 
had equal justice and an equal vote, and 
have thrived commercially. A French- 
Canadian, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, was for 
many years Premier of the Dominion. 
Now, says Canada, they have failed to 
show their appreciation of the benefits 
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they have enjoyed under British protec- 
tion, and are leaving to the English- 
speaking people the fighting of the battles 
that guarantee the continuance of this 
freedom and this protection. 

Rightly or wrongly, the rest of Canada 
charges this indifference chiefly to the 
hierarchy of the Catholic Church. Wide 
currency has been given to a public speech 
in Montreal in which a French-Canadian 
asserted that France was being punished 
by God for its paganism in secularizing 
the religious orders, that Belgium was 
being punished for the atrocities in the 
Congo, and that England was being pun- 
ished for its Protestantism and its conquest 
of Canada from the French. Early this 
year, however, Archbishop Bruchesi, of 
Montreal, probably the most influential 
ecclesiastic in Canada, made an eloquent 
public address urging the French to enlist 
for the war, and the Government is now 
hopeful that henceforth that element of 
the population will respond in proportion 
to its numerical importance. This atti- 
tude of the Church takes half the fire 
from the leaders of the so-called National- 
ist Party in Canada, of which the two 
most prominent spokesmen have been 
Mr. Henri Bourassa, editor of Le Devoir, 
a small but brilliant paper published in 
Montreal, and Mr. Armand Lavergne, a 
young French lawyer at Quebec. These 
men have had for their motto, “Canada 
for the Canadians,” and have professed 
to look forward to a Canada as indepen- 
dent of Britain as the United States is. 


CANADA LOYALLY BRITISH 


But however they may have gauged the 
temper of their French compatriots—and 
the loyal attitude of La Presse, the biggest 
paper, English or French, in Canada gives 
reason to doubt their accuracy—they have 
totally misjudged the temper of the 
English-speaking majority. That ma- 
jority has been for the Empire to a man. 

And here arises a curious seeming con- 
tradiction in the mental attitude of 
Canada. Before this war, Englishmen 
were the most unpopular people in the 
Dominion. An American, an Irishman, a 
Scotchman, even a German, was wel- 
comed wherever he went. But one of the 
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commonest sights in Canadian newspapers 
two years ago was the line at the end of 
many an advertisement for “Help 
Wanted” that read, “No English need 
apply.” Yet when the war came, English- 
speaking Canada with one voice declared 
for the defense of the British Empire. 
Every Canadian explains this phenomenon 
in his own way; but as nearly as an out- 
sider can gather it, the explanations boil 
down to one common set of ideas, namely, 
that Anglo-Celt (not Anglo-Saxon) civiliza- 
tion is at stake, that the political institu- 
tions of that civilization are worth every 
dollar and every drop of blood in Canada, 
and that the British Empire, to a far 
greater degree than even the United States, 
stands for that civilization and those 
institutions, and that hence Canada is 
British to the marrow of its bones and will 
fight Britain’s battles to the bitter end from 
whatever quarter it is assailed—even, 
they will warn the American, if it is 
assailed by the United States. 

Hence, whatever doubts may cloud 
Canadian minds as they look to the future, 
doubt about the solidarity of the British 
Empire is not one of them. Canada will 
demand, after the war, that it shall have a 
bigger share in imperial councils, espe- 
cially in the shaping of those diplomatic 
and commercial policies that involve the 
possibility of future war: but Canada 
knows that London is ready to meet this 
demand half way and so has done little 


.more than discuss a few of the plans by 


which this union may be made closer. 
THE FUTURE OF CANADA’S BUSINESS 


The only doubts that seem to be in any- 
body’s mind in Canada—and even these 
are the doubts of a thoughtful few and not 
of the general run of people—are doubts 
concerning the future of the business life 
of thenation. In recent years, Canada has 
borrowed 23 billion dollars, and to-day the 
country owes altogether close to 3 billion 
dollars. This money was borrowed for 
the development of agriculture and trans- 
portation and industry. But at least one 
third of it has gone to put concrete pave- 
ments on the prairies of the West, to build 


great public buildings in little towns in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, to construct 
railroads that are fifty years ahead of the 
country they traverse. Government ex- 
travagance has been as wild as the private. 
Thus the combined national and provincial 
and municipal debt of Canada. averages 
five or six times the corresponding public 
debt of the five states of the United 
States which have, combined, the same 
population as Canada. The war, of course, 
will prodigiously increase this debt and will 
drain the country of much of its best pro- 
ductive labor. Canada foresees heavy 
taxation and a higher cost of living when 
the war is done. Only one thing can save 
its future, and that is immigration to 
spread this taxation out thin and to revive 
the agriculture and industry of the coun- 
try. The question is: Can Canada get 
these immigrants in the face of these taxes 
and this high cost of living? Only the 
future can answer the question. 

These matters are under investigation 
by a Government commission, and Canada 
hopes to be at least in a position to use to 
the best advantage whatever resources it 
will then have to meet the future. 

In the meantime, life for the people as a 
whole flows on much as ever, against a 
background of excitement and _ serious 
purpose and, here and there, deep sorrow. 
The newspapers, under a censorship so 
mild that one would scarcely suspect it 
existed, follow the war just about as the 
papers in New York and Boston do. The 
one sharp contrast is the note of resent- 
ment in the invariable use of the word 
“Hun” to describe German or Austrian. 
But they print pages of sporting news, 
details of local elections on local issues, 
and half columns about the effort of 
French women in Ottawa to force the 
retention of the French tongue in the 
classrooms in Ontario as well as in Quebec 
by barricading a schoolhouse against the 
police. The interests of life remain the 
same. But the war interest is added, and 
dominates. It is personal to every 
English-speaking citizen. To be in Can- 
ada is to know what it means to be in a 
country at war. 
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IV. ALL THE OTHER PORK BARRELS 


THE BUDGET SYSTEM THE REMEDY FOR OUR CRAZY-QUILT SYSTEM OF PUBLIC 
FINANCE—A SAFEGUARD AGAINST LOCAL GREED AND 
CONGRESSIONAL LOG-ROLLING 


Yo 


N THE last two numbers of this maga- 

zine | have described the two pork 

barrels most familiar to the popular 

mind—our appropriations for river 

and harbor improvements and those 
for public buildings. These articles showed 
that the national interest, which should 
alone direct national expenditures of this 
kind, really regulated the matter hardly 
at all. Private localities. were mainly 
interested in obtaining federal money for 
local disbursement; the Congressmen and 
Senators who represented these localities 
largely became merely commercial agents 
sent to Washington to “drum up”’ busi- 
ness. These bills, carrying enormous 
wastes of public money, were made possible 
by the fact that all Congressmen and 
Senators, except a handful who made 
themselves unpopular by opposing such 
appropriations on principle, had each a 
private stake in the bills. Each one, there- 
fore, would vote for all the other rotten 
items, because he had a rotten item of his 
own. “We get thicker than thieves,” 
said Congressman Callaway, “each de- 
fends all, and all defend each.” 

But it is not only appropriations for 
rivers and harbors and public buildings 
that are log-rolled. The chief items that 
make up our annual appropriations, be- 
sides these, are pensions, the Army, the 
Navy, claims, and the Indian service— 
all of which, in varying degrees, are pork 
barrels. Readers of the Wortp’s Work 
need hardly be told that this grand prin- 
ciple, above all, controls our pension 


BY 
BURTON J. HENDRICK 


expenditures. These constitute our great- 
est national pork barrel, the expenditures 
this year aggregating $165,000,000. Every 
Congressional district in the United States 
receives on an average $500,000 per annum 
in pension money. Each section contains, 
say, 2,500 pensioners. This pension sys- 
tem, besides making votes, “puts money 
into circulation,” and “helps business.” 
Probably local tradesmen would make as 
loud a noise over any reform as would the 
old soldiers themselves. Besides provid- 
ing for the monthly pensioners, Congress- 
men and Senators introduce thousands 
of private bills which grant pensions to 
those not covered by the regular laws. 
Any one who wishes to gauge the extent 
to which the present pork barrel spirit 
exists should glance at the early numbers 
of the Congressional Record for this new 
session. In the first three or four days of 
the session about 6,000 bills were intro- 
duced, 95 per cent. of which were private 
pension bills. These bills will follow 
precisely the same course as the mass of 
measures introduced for rivers and har- 
bors and public buildings. The pension 
committee of both Houses will go through 
the farce of investigating these claims 
at the Government’s expense. 

Thecommittees will group these in certain 
omnibus pension bills; each member will 
vote for the complete structure because 
it includes his own items, just as, for simi- 
lar reasons, he votes for omnibus public 
building bills and for omnibus river and 
harbor bills. 
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Similarly Congressmen, especially in the 
last twenty years, have used both the 
Army and the Navy, not as agencies of 
military defense, but as private “grafts.” 
The present method of distributing the 
Army is such a familiar scandal that it is 
not necessary to rehearse it again in de- 
tail. Briefly our Army is scattered in 
forty-nine posts, located not where they 
will defend the Nation but merely where 
they will best promote the prosperity of 
local communities and aid the political 
ambitions of Congressmen. It ought not 
to be necessary to argue the question 
further; a simple statement of the facts 
shows not only the absurdity but the 
dishonesty and wickedness of the present 
system. Yet, in the last ten years, three 
Secretaries of War, Mr. Root, Mr. Taft, 
and Mr. Stimson, have unsuccessfully 
attempted to change it. The Army pays 
out $48,000,000 in soldiers’ and officers’ 
pay every year on the basis of forty-nine 
posts. That means nearly $1,000,000 to 
each post. That is the patronage our 
lawmakers are after; that is the “pork”’ 
in this particular barrel. This large sum 
is nearly all spent at the army posts and 
makes prosperous thousands of tradesmen. 
The Government spends large sums in 
improvements and_ repairs—and __ local 
firms profit from this also. All these 
forces raise their voices whenever a con- 
scientious Secretary of War asks for a 
disposition of our soldiers on sound military 
principles. 

When Secretary Root, in 1901, at- 
tempted to change this condition, boards 
of trade, city councils, mayors, governors, 
and members of Congress pounced upon 
him in battalions. They not only con- 


. demned his efforts to abandon their posts, 


but demanded that these posts should be 
enlarged and even urged the establish- 
ment of new ones. 
mainly statements that “the people of this 
community are peaceful, law-abiding, 
hospitable, and patriotic,” that the post 
occupied “a beautiful site with seventeen 
railroads radiating in every direction,” 
and plaintive comments of Congressmen 
that “we would find it hard to square 
ourselves with the community if our prom- 
ises are not made good.” At the present 





Their arguments were ~ 


moment most Americans are demanding 
the strengthening of the Army and Navy. 
Certain Congressmen, mainly from the 
West and South, are more or less openly 
opposing these plans. 

In most cases these anti-militarists are 
devoted promoters of the military pork 
barrel. Congressman Sherwood, for ex- 
ample, recently made a flamboyant speech 
in which he denounced all plans for pre- 
paredness and suggested reducing the 
legal quota of the standing army from 
100,000 to 50,000 men. It is not surprfs- 
ing to learn, after reading this speech, that 
Congressman Sherwood is the author of 
the most extravagant pension bill Congress 
has ever passed. 


MR. MONDELL VS. MILITARY EXPERTS 


Congressman Mondell, of Wyoming, 
recently made a speech in Congress ridicul- 
ing the idea of preparedness. Does this 
mean that Congressman Mondell does not 
believe in spending money for military 
purposes? Not at all. He is one of the 
most fervent militarists in Congress, only 
his militarism .takes the form of wasting 
millions of American money for the sup- 
port of local tradesmen in two army posts 
in his state of Wyoming, a state that 
has a population of 145,000 and pays a 
total income tax of $66,395. 
perts have testified again and again that 
these Wyoming army posts weaken rather 
than strengthen our military efficiency. 
Yet, at the close of Mr. Mondell’s recent 
diatribe in Congress against President 
Wilson’s conscientious attempt to give us 
better protection, the following colloquy 
took place: 


Mr. Borland. Am I right in believing that 
the gentleman will continue to support Fort 
D. A. Russell? (Laughter) 

Mr. Mondell. The gentleman is eminently 
right, because Fort D. A. Russell is a splendid 
post, and, contrary to the views of gold-laced 
fellows who, every time they go to one of Wil- 
helm’s reviews of a hundred thousand men in a 
bunch, want that kind of thing at home, and 
in spite of the fact that they want to put all of 
the troops near the big cities, I still believe the 
place to keep them is in the posts throughout 
the country and Fort D. A. Russell is one of the 
best. (Laughter) 


Military ex- ° 
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Most Americans know by this time that, 
of our seven first-class navy yards, only 
one has a channel deep enough to admit 
our big ships—the ships upon which 
national safety might depend—in all 
conditions and at all times. Here again 
the explanation is the same—these yards 
are maintained, not for naval purposes, 
but to provide political pap in the districts 
of Congressmen and Senators. Yet there 
is little likelihood that this system will be 
upset. Ata recent meeting in New York, 
Congressman Padgett, chairman of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, even 
defended our navy yard system. Senator 
Tillman, of South Carolina, chairman of 
the Naval Committee in the Senate, has 
publicly denounced our navy yard policy 
as a “steal,”’ of which the one at Charles- 
ton, S. C., was his “slice.” Or take the 
attitude of Mr. Josephus Daniels, the 
present Secretary of the Navy. Secretary 
Meyer, of President Taft’s Cabinet, closed 
two useless stations at Pensacola and New 
Orleans. Secretary Daniels promptly re- 
opened them. Why? A document which 
has never been published sheds some 
light on this question. In May, 1913, 
Secretary Daniels designated  Rear- 
Admiral Edwards, then the Commandant 
of the Charleston navy yard—a naval 
officer not widely known, even in navy 
circles—to investigate the navy yards. 
Rear-Admiral Edwards devoted much time 
to the closed yard at New Orleans. Al- 
though this officer wore an admiral’s star, 
he virtually recommended that this yard 
be opened on political grounds. His 
language, roundabout as it is, means this 
and nothing else. 

“The people of the Mississippi region,” 
he says in his official report, “believe that 
the maintenance, if not the establishment, 
of certain military posts in the interior of 
the country was probably due to the in- 
sistent and unequivocal demands of par- 
ticular sections of the country that military 
protection should be formulated upon 
broad national jines, and that the over- 
whelming purpose and sentiment of com- 
munities and states should not be silenced 
or set aside by purely strategic conclusions 
and reasons, particularly when the belief 
Is general that strategy is not an exact 


science, and, therefore, its conclusions 
are not immutable and _ unanswerable. 
While political conditions have changed 
with each succeeding period and while the 
strategic importance of certain ports has 
varied with time, there has never been 
any abatement of belief upon the part of 
the people of the Mississippi Valley that 
New Orleans is the logical place for a naval 
station. Even if such opinion is not 
founded upon fact, the belief appears to 
be too deep seated and too general to be 
ignored. As one half the population of 
the country have their homes in the Miss- 
issippi Valley and contiguous territory, it 
is neither conducive to naval interest or to 
national security to ignore such a belief, 
even though it may be ill- founded. 

While the Board is also appreciative of the 
fact that naval interests might be pro- 
moted in certain cases by permitting eX- 
tended and deep seated sentiment to 
outweigh strategic and military reasons, 
such action comes only within the domain 
of the Department or of Congress.” 

That is, not strategic and military con- 
siderations, but “local sentiment,’ “deep 
seated belief’? of a community, “even if 
such opinion is not based on fact,” should 
determine the location of navy yards and 
stations. Inasmuch as Secretary Daniels 
opened the New Orleans navy yard after 
receiving this report, these considerations 
apparently determined his action. But the 
present movement for respectable naval 
and military defenses has inspired Con- 
gressional activity in the interests of 
several new pork barrels. Mr. Daniels 
wishes to make our useless navy yards 
great shipbuilding concerns, which is 
merely another way of utilizing public 
money for local purposes. 

Then, too, the waterways lobby has 
elaborated great plans for dredging creeks, 
building canals, and excavating harbors 
in the interest of military efficiency. Each 
Congressman would like to have a muni- 
tions plant in his “deestrict’’; Congress- 
man Sherwood, the man who wants to 
reduce our Army to 50,000 men, and to 
scrap our battleships in order to pay the 
money so saved in pensions “to needy 


and meritorious soldiers’’ of the Civil War, 
has introduced a bill to establish a 
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$5,000,000 munitions plant at his own town 
of Toledo! The newspapers every day 
reveal some new Congressman or Senator 
who wants a new West Point or Annapolis 
located where it will best promote his own 
political interests. 

Most people do not understand the 
storm of abuse heaped upon Mr. Garrison’s 
plan for a “continental army.” That 
proposal may have defects; nearly all 
the Congressional critics who assail it so 
bitterly, however, do not do so on military 
grounds. Its worst shortcoming, in their 
eyes, is that it would destroy a political 
scheme which has been gaining momentum 
in recent years—that of federal pay for the 
National Guard. This plan merely means 
the distribution of millions from the Fed- 
eral Treasury for the support of forty- 
eight little independent armies located in 
the states. As the Federal Government 
has no control over these forces in time of 
peace and very little control in time of 
war, why should it contribute enormous 
amounts every year to their support? Yet 
the advocates of the National Guard, as 
opposed to a real federal citizen force, are 
extremely active at present. They have 
recently organized a lobby at Washington 
and have established an “organ,” The 
National Guardsman, to push their militia 
pay bill. The recent convention of the 
National Guard Association at San Fran- 
cisco, to quote from this organ, “unani- 
mously voted to levy an assessment of 
$25 for each 500 men of the militia in each 
state for the purpose of maintaining a 
lobby during the next session of Congress 
to look out for the interest of the National 
Guard. This will amount to about 
$6,500.” Thus, as one tangible result of 
the preparedness campaign, we have a 
lobbied movement for a new pork barrel. 


OUR UNBUSINESSLIKE GOVERNMENT 


Waste, extravagance—these are the 
traditional vices of republics; and cer- 
tainly the United States makes good this 
reputation. The blame rests not only on 
Congress, for the executive departments 
are just as careless of the money of the 
tax-payers. Apparently these departments 
aim to get as large appropriations as 
possible and then to spend them as 


extravagantly as they can. - Occasionally 
expert accountants and business men have 
obtained an inside look at departmental 
methods; the things seen have aroused 
both indignation and laughter. Every- 
where there is the wildest duplication. 
Seven departments besides the Isthmian 
Canal Commission provide facilities for 
transportation. Four departments and 
three commissions—each, of course, with 
their separate staffs, largely duplicating one 
another’s work—regulate commerce and 
banking. The Library of Congress and 
two departments have jurisdiction over 
copyrights and patents. Five depart- 
ments, each independent of the other, deal 
with agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and 
the care of the public domain. Five 
distinct departments guard the public 
health. Six departments care for and 
educate the defective, dependent, and 
delinquent. ‘Three separate governmental 
activities—the lighthouse service, the life- 
Saving service, and the deep-sea reserve 
service—independently patrol our coast 
at the same time. Why should both the 
Treasury Department and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce be engaged in rescuing 
life at sea: could not one department have 
charge of this praiseworthy enterprise? 
The Federal Government yearly receives 
43,000,000 pieces of mail and dispatches 
22,000,000, 65,000,000 pieces thus passing 
through its hands every year. The in- 
stallation of modern office methods would 
save huge sums in handling this corres- 
pondence. Every letter received passes 
through twelve hands, and is subject to 
thirty-nine different processes! The Econ- 
omy Commission discovered that the Navy 
Department spent $1.21 per thousand for 
receiving and opening this mail, and the 
Department of Justice $13.62; why this 
discrepancy? The use of the window 
envelope, it has been estimated, would 
alone save $250,000 a year. Merely 
flat-folding government mail, instead of 
following the antique custom of briefing 
it on the back, would save $88,000 a year 
in salaries. Adopting modern _ filing 
methods would save another $200,000. 
The Commission showed—and the Secre- 
tary of War agreed with its conclusions— 
that the Adjutant General’s office could 
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reduce its salary account by $278,550 and 
improve its service. Another $324,000 
could be saved by changes in methods 
relating to stationery, printing, telegrams, 
and other items. The Record and Mail 
Division had 105 clerks doing the work 
of 35. The employees of the Department 
were scattered in six different buildings in 
Washington, when the Army and Navy 
Building had seventy-six good office rooms 
used for storage purposes. 

These are only a few illustrative items 
selected at random. They show the crazy 
methods that prevailed in all branches of 
governmental finance. For these and for 
the several Congressional pork barrels 
there is only one remedy—a_ national 
budget. This means that some central 
agency, preferably the President—repre- 
senting, of course, the executive depart- 
ments—assumes the responsibility of 
arranging and estimating expenditures; 
that this great function of government 
shall have a responsible head, instead of 
being distributed among a thousand irre- 


What chance is there 
for this reform? Certainly the outlook 
is not especially encouraging. Congress- 
men jealously guard their present despot- 
ism over the purse, for reasons which must 
now be obvious. They raise their voices 
at any suggestion of what they call 
“executive usurpation.” They treated 
with great contempt President Taft’s 
attempt-to introduce something in the 
nature of a federal budget. But there are 
a few signs that indicate a change. The 
simple fact is that the business of the 
Government cannot indefinitely go for- 
ward on the present system. The most 
thoughtful men in Congress are beginning 
to recognize this fact. The latest move- 
ment in Congress for a budget has failed 
but another Congress will take it up. 
Most Congressmen are now in a state of 
mind where they think that “the budget 
will come some day—it has got to.””’ They 
prefer to postpone the occasion, however, 
until a few more river and harbor and 
public building bills have been put through. 


sponsible agencies. 
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STORIES THAT 


ILLUSTRATE THE NEED OF NEW FEDERAL LAWS ON RURAL 


CREDIT—BETTER FARMING AND .CHEAPER LOANS—-HOW THE EXISTING 
FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS COULD BE MADE MORE 
USEFUL TO THE NATION 


BY 


JAMES R. 


RS. G. H. MATHIS, of Gads- 
den, Ala., is a farmer—one 
of the kind that knows how 
to make the business pay. 

As a striking exception in 
this respect to the average Alabama farmer, 
she was “discovered” some time ago by 
the State Agricultural Department and 
the State Bankers’ Association. They 
told her it was her duty to let every busi- 
ness man and every farmer in Alabama 
into the secret of her success. She yielded 
to their entreaties. And now she divides 
her time between her own business and 
going about teaching first-hand the lessons 





MERRIAM 


of her experience. One of the most im- 
portant of these lessons is this: 

“With good ground to work, if you want 
to know what I think of this rural credit 
business, it is that the only kind of credit 
we need is better plowing. We need to 
farm as if our farms owed us something, 
instead of just scratching around to get a 
little cotton. Why, we in the South have 
gone off at a perfect tangent on cotton- 
growing, and how on earth we ever got the 
notion into our heads is more than | know.” 

The kind of agricultural nonsense about 
which Mrs. Mathis talks so pointedly is 
not peculiar to Alabama. It is found all 
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_over the South. There is, indeed, more or 


less of it in every section of the country. 
That is one important reason why we have 
a rural credits problem for Congress to 
grapple with, as it intends to do during the 
present session. 


TWO KINDS OF CREDIT 


This problem is twofold. Like every 
other business, agriculture uses two kinds 
of credit: short-time, personal credit, which 
furnishes the working capital for produc- 
tion purposes; and long-time credit, which 
furnishes the capital for the extension and 
improvement of the farmer’s permanent 
plant, the land. Both kinds depend, of 
course, upon safe farming, but safe farm- 
ing is the more essential to establishing 
the farmer’s personal credit. 

The class of farmers who are chiefly 
poor business men is the one which pre- 
sents the acute situation on the personal 
credit side. It is the one that is com- 
pelled either to supply its needs by 
highly expensive credit trading at the 
local store, or to pay the highest rates for 
money borrowed at the local bank. In 
Alabama, for instance, it is the class that is 
largely responsible for the average interest 
rate of 10 per cent. or total cost of 12.4 per 
cent., reported by the Department of 
Agriculture as the charges connected with 
short-time loans on personal security under 
normal conditions in that state. 

This is the class of farmers to which Sec- 
retary Houston, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, was referring in his recent state- 
ment before the joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Rural Credits when he said: 

“They are not people who have well 
established characters which commend 
them to lenders of money. They too fre- 
quently have little or no collateral, and 
are not good farmers. Some of them may 
be fairly good farmers, but not good busi- 
ness men; and too often at the close of the 
year’s operations they have little or noth- 
ing left over, and move on to some other 
community. , 

“IT think there is general legislation in 
addition to financial legislation which will 
help solve this rural credits problem. 
We already have many agencies that are 
helping to solve it. All the work of the 


Department of Agriculture, of the land 
grant colleges, of the state departments of 
agriculture, and of the better farmers is aid- 
ing. These agencies are bringing about a 
more profitable agriculture and better dis- 
tribution. These things are essential for 
the solution of rural credits.” 

Mr. Houston might well have added to 
this list of agencies the American Bankers’ 
Association and the various state bankers’ 
associations. The practical results of their 
codperation with the farmer are every- 
where to be found. To illustrate, take the 
case of Alabama again. The State Bank- 
ers’ Association declares that the campaign 
in which Mrs. Mathis was such an active 
participant last year saved the state as 
much as $20,000,000 which can be reckoned 
as the basis of $100,000,000 more credit. 


SENSIBLE FARMING, SOUND BANKING 


Every year there is greater appreciation 
of the fact that, as Mr. R. L. Bennett, of 
Texas, aptly expresses it, “any excess 
acreage in corn or wheat or hogs or cattle 
or cotton or tobacco is speculation on 
weather, labor, and market, and is period- 
ically an unsafe credit risk.” Mr. Ben- 
nett, by the way, is the man who con- 
ceived the idea of adopting the crop rate 
sheet for farmers applying for bank credit. 
The banks had long required rate sheets 
of merchants. He believed it just as de- 
sirable and necessary that they should be 
required of farmers, and prepared a form 
which has been adopted by many of the 
Texas banks, on recommendation of the 
Texas Bankers’ Committee on Agriculture. 

This farm rate sheet is based upon the 
following general rule: 

“The planting of not exceeding 50 per 
cent. of the cultivated land of the farm 
in one crop, and the planting of sufficient 
acreage of the land in food and feed crops 
for maintenance of the family and stock 
on the farm, is safe farming.” 

An essential part of the sheet, of course, 
is a blank for a statement of the farmer's 
assets and liabilities. Then there are 
blanks for other data considered necessary 
to determine the credit value of the farm 
itself. Mr. Bennett’s calculations show 
that the all-cotton farmer must receive 
15 cents for his crop before his farm income 
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equals the income of the cotton farmer who 
also grows his own food and feed. The 
latter, Mr. Bennett says, could borrow at 
the bank all the money needed in his crop 
production because it is obvious that his 
farming is safe and profitable regardless of 
the price of cotton. He would, for in- 
stance, be considered a good credit risk by 
the directors of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of his district, and his note or draft, if 
offered for rediscount, would stand on a, 
par with that of any business man. Nor 
would he necessarily be handicapped in the 
event of needing the borrowed money for 
a longer period than six months, the limit 
of time fixed by the Federal Reserve Act. 
Mr. William McC. Martin, chairman of the 
board of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, who has given much study to the 
aspects of the new system which pertain to 
farm credit, interprets the Act to mean that 
in such circumstances the local bank might 
carry the note for a part of the time, when 
the reserve bank could come to its relief 
and take the note for the rest of the time. 


FARMERS MUST BE BUSINESS MEN 


Mr. Martin told recently about adopt- 
ing the rule of requiring statements from 
farmers when the St. Louis bank first 
opened. A number of the member banks, 
he said, thought it would be impossible to 
get such statements. But experience has 
proved that it is not difficult whenever a 
tactful explanation is given. And there 
have been several instances, Mr. Martin 
says, in which local banks, after receiving 
such statements, have felt justified in lend- 
ing more money than ever before. 

All this goes to show that as more and 
more business is injected into agriculture, 
and as bankers are brought into more 
intimate and sympathetic touch with the 
farmers of their communities, much more 
effective use can be made of the credit 
facilities already at hand. There are com- 
munities, however, where national banks 
cannot exist because of the lack of a suf- 
ficient volume of business to carry even 
the minimum capitalization of $25,000, 
and where the state banks of small capital 
logically justify their high interest rates by 
heavy overhead charges. 

For the credit problem of such commun- 


_lower rates of 


ities, there seem to be two possible solu- 
tions.. One would be to permit the na- 
tional banks to establish branches. But 
this would involve difficulties which many 
believe are insurmountable. The other 
would be legislation providing for the 
formation of personal credit unions to 
work on the principles of codperation 
that have proved so helpful in European 
countries, as, for example, under the 
Raiffeisen system in Germany. 

In the country as a whole, the vital 
forces making for the success of codp- 
erative credit, such as community life 
as it exists in Europe, with similarity 
of ideas, habits, desires, and methods of 
living, are lacking. But there are doubt- 
less a good many sections where conditions 
would lend themselves to the successful 
establishment of that kind of a system. 


THE NEED FOR CHEAPER MONEY 


The other phase of the problem, involv- 
ing long-time loans on mortgage security, 
is suggested by the case of a man in Arkan- 
sas who recently wrote to the Wor LD’s 
Work as follows: 

“The big help that I need is some 6 
per cent. money. I have a chance to quit 
the mercantile business and go to farming, 
but would need $25,000 to $30,000 to get 
loose and go at it. But do you know, we 
have to pay 8 and Io per cent. down here? 
I could give ample security on good farm 
lands—among them two sections of rich 
river bottom—but the prohibitive interest 
rate keeps me from my heart’s desire.” 

This man’s difficulties begin to reveal 
themselves when we apply to his case the 
standards in accordance with which the 
bulk of the money that is supplied to 
farmers on mortgage security is lent at the 
interest. Briefly, such 
standards are (1) a fertile and productive 
body of farm land developed to yield income 
not only sufficient to support the people re- 
quired to cultivate the farm efficiently, but 
also to pay taxes, interest, insurance, and 
depreciation of improvements; (2) a propor- 
tion of debt secured by first lien not to ex- 
ceed 50 per cent. of the income value of the 
farm; and (3) the kind of personal char- 
acteristics in the borrower himself which 
experience in every line of business has 
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shown to contribute to success, and. thus 
to reduce to the minimum what is called 
the “moral hazard.” 

For mortgages conforming to these 
standards, there is always competition 
among the big lenders of capital, like the 
trust companies and insurance institutions, 
resulting naturally in a minimum cost of 
distribution. It is found, therefore, that 
in those states where the larger proportion 
of such mortgages originate, and where the 
average of land values is highest, the aver- 
age interest rate is lowest. For example, 
lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Minnesota, Texas, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Ohio, and Georgia are the only states show- 
ing insurance company loans on farm 
mortgage security in excess of $10,000,000 
each. In only two of those states, Texas 
and Georgia, is the average rate on such 
loans above 6 per cent. 

But the Agricultural Department’s stat- 
istics show that the farm mortgages held 
by the big investing institutions make up 
only about one fifth of “all farm mortgages 
outstanding. The remaining four fifths 
are those which, failing to meet the more 
- exacting standards of the big investors 
of trust funds, must find their market 
among individual investors. With com- 
paratively few exceptions, these mortgages, 
like the one which the Arkansas corres- 
pondent would undoubtedly be prepared 
to make, are neither seriously deficient in 
margin above land value, nor character- 
ized by a high degree of moral risk. They 
originate for the most part, however, in the 
less developed sections of the country, 
where the average of land values is low, 
where the supply of local capital is inade- 
quate, and where there is on that account 
much competition among borrowers. 

High interest rates due to such causes 
obviously cannot be lowered by legislation. 
But there are other causes which legisla- 
tion can remove. 


FARM MORTGAGES HARD TO SELL 


In comparison with other classes of 
securities, the farm mortgage, as it is now 
handled here, is at a great disadvantage in 
reaching the wide market among individual 
investors. The fact that it is a personal 


obligation not only adds greatly to the 
difficulties of the negotiating banker in 
convincing the prospective purchaser of 
its investment merit, even in the most fav- 
orable circumstances, but it also prac- 
tically destroys its convertibility. The 
mortgage is seldom found in convenient 
denomination. And, as a rule, its terms 
give to the borrower the option of paying 
all or part before maturity, thus making 
the investment subject to what frequently 
proves troublesome disturbance. 

It is pretty generally agreed that to re- 
move these obstacles there should be legis- 
lation providing for the organization of 
land mortgage banks under Federal char- 
ters, to be regulated and supervised in 
much the same way as the national banks. 
These mortgage banks as proposed would 
have sufficient capital—possibly as much 
as $500,000 each—to command the utmost 
confidence among investors of all classes, 
and would be endowed with the dual 
privilege of (1) negotiating, buying, and 
selling individual farm mortgages, and (2) 
issuing their own bonds against the col- 
lateral security of farm mortgages. 

Experienced farm mortgage bankers 
are practically unanimous in favoring leg- 
islation of this kind. In giving expression 
to their views not long ago through their 
national association, they suggested three 
important conditions for the operation of 
the land mortgage banks: (1) that they 
should be free of limitation as to their 
territorial scope, either in securing mort- 
gages or selling mortgages and bonds, 
thus obtaining the advantage of unre- 
stricted markets for their securities; (2) 
that the provisions for the conduct of the 
banks should include the qualifications for 
the mortgages eligible for purchase or 


_ Negotiation; and (3) that where the mort- 


gages are purchased by the banks from 
negotiating agents and are not negotiated 
direct they should be purchased 
only from such individuals, partnerships, 
or corporations as shall qualify under the 
provisions of the Federal Act, and which 
shall be duly inspected and passed upon 
periodically by the proper authorities. 
In other words, the mortgage bankers 
believe that the new institutions should 
utilize the services of existing agencies. 
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THE NEW HEAD OF TUSKEGEE 


MAJOR ROBERT RUSSA MOTON, WHO HAS SUCCEEDED THE LATE BOOKER T. WASH- 
INGTON AS PRINCIPAL OF THE GREAT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
NEGROES—HIS CAREER AND HIS IDEAS OF THE FUTURE OF 


THE COLORED RACE IN 


THE UNITED STATES 


BY 


RAY STANNARD BAKER 


WO stages mark the develop- 
ment of a “movement”: first 
the pioneer—prophetic—crea- 
tive stage; then the stage of 
the organizer and conservator. 

In that great movement for Negro edu- 
cation which is typified by Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Booker T. Washington was peculi- 
arly fitted for the pioneer and creative 
stage: and Major Robert Russa Moton 
comes now, at a very important epoch in 
the movement, to do the not less necessary 
work of the solidifier and conservator. 
Washington had his training mostly under 
General Armstrong, who was the originator 
and prophet of the Hampton idea of educa- 
tion; Major Moton has been trained 
chiefly under Dr. Hollis B. Frissell, the 
statesman of that movement. 

Washington came at a time when the 
great mass of Negroes in the South, while 
free by edict and free by law, had no way 
of feeling free: because they had not labored 
to win that freedom which a power outside 
and above had conferred upon them. 
They longed for the finest fruits of freedom 
before they had taken the time to grow the 
tree upon which these fruits are borne. 
They desired, quite regardless of their 
fitness, the higher forms of education and 
political office, and their leadership at that 
time was almost wholly uninspired by any 
idea of service. 

Washington came like a prophet preach- 
ing the glory of duty, of work, of quiet 
growth, of service, of “catching up with 
conferred rights.” It was not that he did 
not believe in the rights of Negroes, for he 
did emphatically, but that he wanted the 
Negro, first of all, to merit his rights. 

“Get yourself right,” he said, “and the 
world will be all right.” 


The Tuskegee system and all of Wash- 
ington’ s work was based upon this idea, 
and he was supremely qualified, as a 
leader, to declare it and make it a living 
thing. For he had simplicity, patience, 
humor, and that great quality of humility 
which placed him upon an equality with 
all genuine men, low or high. He was 
attacked by his own people for not insisting 
upon the rights of Negroes at a time when 
they thought the rights they had were 
being taken away, and he was misunder- 
stood, in the beginning, by many Southern 
white people, who thought that he had 
come to train Negroes, not for service, but 
for servants, in their understanding of the 
word “servant.” 

He tried to make the Negro proud of 
himself by getting something—whether a 
farm to own, or skill as a craftsman, or a 
stock of goods as a business man—upon 
which to base his pride and self-reliance. 
He was strongly optimistic—the right sort 
of a leader for a race in a discouraging 
situation: and he was forever revealing the 
strong points of the Negro to the white 
man: and the strong points of the white 
man to the Negro. He was a great maker 
of understandings between the races. It 
was his essential service, or that of the 
movement he typified, that he made count- 
less human beings with black skins feel 
their essential manhood. 

But movements grow and change. The 
very fact that Washington was producing 
independent and self-respecting men, and 
not a sort of super-servant, tended to set 
the pendulum, which had swung far in the 
direction of an emphasis upon duties and 
service, to swinging backward toward an 
emphasis upon rights and liberty. 

More independence among Negroes, 
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more wealth, more skill, stronger and 
wiser leadership have not only made the 
Negro more conscious of his own low posi- 
tion in American life, but have given him 
a sharper sense of the rights which he does 
not enjoy, and of the injustice, symbolized 
in lynchings, which he suffers. At the 
same time that he finds himself better 
able to compete with the white man in 
many lines of activity the pressure to keep 
him down seems to increase rather than to 
decrease. He sees agitation to prevent the 
free ownership of land by Negroes, to keep 
them out of all public office, to limit the 
appropriations for their schools, and he 
sees the number of lynchings for trivial 
offenses increasing (there were fourteen 
more lynchings in 1915 than in 1914). 


A CRITICAL TIME FOR THE NEGRO 


Thus it is that, while for many years the 
dominant forces of leadership in the Negro 
race were men of the Washington type 
who preached duties, the last few years 
have seen the rise of a powerful body of 
opinion among Negroes, organized in the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and led by men of the 
type of Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, which has 
for its purpose the agitation, in season and 
out, for the rights of Negroes. Greater 
pressure from above is thus meeting 
greater resistance from below. This move- 
ment is of rapidly growing importance. 

It is, then, a rather critical moment at 
which Major Moton comes to the leader- 
ship of the great conservative wing of 
Negro opinion. Washington lived to see 
the large fruition of his work, and Major 
Moton appears now, when new problems 
are arising and new forces gathering, as 
the strengthener, organizer, solidifier of 
that work. He does not need to prove 
that the Hampton and Tuskegee system 
makes free men, strong leaders, good citi- 
zens: that is established; but what he is 
called upon to do is to extend and deepen 
that work and to keep alive the idea that 
no rights that are not based upon service 
can be permanent. 

Moton is perhaps a little less magnetic 
as a personality than Washington, and 
lacks a little of the rare strain of poetry 
and humor which so well fitted Washington 
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for his difficult pioneer work. But he is a 
strong and able speaker and a strong, sen- 
sible, and tactful man. And he has hada 
training in methods of discipline and organ- 
ization which the older leader never had. 
He has been for more than twenty years 
the commandant of cadets and disciplin- 
arian at Hampton Institute, directly 
assisting Dr. Frissell, and has had every 
sort of administrative problem to meet, 
with both Negro and Indian students. 
To him also has fallen many of those deli- 
cate adjustments in the relationships of 
the white and Negro races around which 
centre the most difficult problems in South- 
ern life. Any true Negro leadership that 
would meet the daily difficulties which 
present themselves and find a human way 
for two clashing races to live together 
must be supremely skilful at just this point 
of arranging contacts that will not strike 
fire; at the same time arranging that 
neither side gives everything nor takes 
everything. 

For this delicate work Major Moton has 
had rare training in contact with white 
men both North and South. He has made 
many trips North with the Hampton 
speakers and singers to help in the money- 
raising campaigns, and his work as a trus- 
tee of several Negro institutions and organ- 
izations has brought him into touch with 
Southern white opinion. He has also 
served since 1908 as secretary of one of the 
most important private agencies for the 
assistance of Negro education in the South: 
the Negro Rural School Fund, of the Anna 
T. Jeanes Foundation. 


THE DESCENDANT OF AN AFRICAN CHIEF 


Major Moton’s early life was not 
marked by quite such a desperate struggle 
with untoward circumstances as that of 
Washington, though it was severe enough. 
Both his father and mother were slaves, 
but in fine Virginia families. Unlike Dr. 
Washington, who had some admixture of 
white blood, Major Moton is of pure Negro 
stock. His first American ancestor was 
brought from the West Coast of Africa in 
1735 and was the son of the chief of a 
powerful tribe. He had been entrusted 
by his father with a dozen or more slaves, 
captured in battle from a_ neighboring 
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tribe, and he brought them down to the 
coast to sell to the American slave-traders. 
The young African chief delivered these 
men to the captain of the ship and received 
his pay in trinkets. He was then asked to 
go out to see this wonderful sailing vessel. 


After he had inspected the ship, he was | 


asked by the captain to dine. He said 
that they gave him some nice things to 
drink, all of which he enjoyed so much that 
he fell asleep. When he awoke he was 
chained to one of the creatures he himself 
had sold, and the vessel was headed 
toward the United States. 

The name of the trader was John Tabb, 
of Gloucester, in Virginia, and the young 
chief, a splendid specimen of humanity 
more than six feet two inches tall, was 
sold to a planter in Amelia County, Va. 
He never learned to speak English well 
and insisted to his dying day upon observ- 
ing certain native feast days. 


MOTON’S EARLY LIFE 


Major Moton was born August 26, 1867, 
in Prince Edward County, Va., where his 
father was foreman for a large plantation 
owned by Samuel Vaughn. His mother 
was the cook of the household and the 
boy received the kindest of attention. He 
tells this story of how he learned to read: 

“There was a popular belief that the 
Vaughns, notwithstanding their kindness, 
objected to and opposed the idea of Ne- 
groes reading and writing. My mother was 
therefore careful that they should not 
know that she was teaching me to read, or 
that she herself couid read. So far she had 
kept it from them, but one night ‘Miss 
Lucy’ came in and caught my mother giv- 
ing mea lesson. My mother was going to 


hide the book but my father objected, 


saying that they were free and he would 
leave the Vaughns if they said anything 
against it. But to our great surprise 
“Miss Lucy’ was much pleased; the next 
day she asked Miss Molly, her youngest 
daughter, to teach me for one hour a day.” 

He continued with the Vaughn family, 
as a sort of house boy, for a number of 
years, and he considers what he learned 
under their tutelage as one of his best in- 
heritances. 

By virtue of his early training and his 


education he came to be a good deal of a 
leader among the Negroes of his own com- 
munity. He was a man of powerful build 
and great energy. His friends even wished 
him to run for the legislature. Fortu- 
nately, however, he came under the in- 
fluence of a Negro schoolmaster who had 
been a student at Hampton and was in- 
spired with the idea of getting more 
education. Being a strong and ready 
worker he was accepted, in 1885, and began 
work in the saw-mill of the institution, 
taking the regular course of instruction. 
One summer vacation he spent as a waiter 
in a Pennsylvania hotel, another as a jan- 
itor in John Wanamaker’s store, and was 
graduated from Hampton in 1890. He 
wished for a time to study law, and did 
so with the help of a friendly white lawyer, 
but was soon drafted for work at Hampton, 
where he has continued ever since, except 
for several vacations, including a trip to 
Europe, in 1901, as a result of which 
he concluded that the difficulties of the 
Negro in America did not compare with 
those of the European peasant. In all 
these years he had the warm friendship of 
Dr. Washington, who once said of him: 

“ Moton is one of the best read men and 
one of the most interesting men to talk 
with that I have ever met. Education has 
not spoiled him. It has not embittered or 
narrowed him in his affections. He has 
not learned to hate or distrust any class of 
people, and he is just as ready to assist and 
show kindness to a white man as to a black 
man, to a Southerner as to a Northerner.” 


A LEADER OF HIS RACE 


One of Major Moton’s most important 
activities was the founding, in 1912, of the 
Negro Organization Society of Virginia, 
the purpose of which was to correlate the 
activities of all the Negro societies in 
the state in a general campaign for Ne- 
gro uplift. It was successful in bringing 
together 107 religious bodies; 112 school 
improvement leagues and teachers’ associ- 
ations; 42 fraternal orders; five farmers’ 
conferences; one emancipation association; 
and one bank. Its influence reaches, more 
or less directly, at least 50 per cent. of the 
Negroes in Virginia; that is, nearly 350,000 
people of his race. 
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This organization, supported wholly by 
Negroes, has done a really remarkable 
work. Here are the results of a few of its 
many activities: Late 

It has stimulated the erection of four- 
teen new school buildings. 

It has inspired the building of sanitary 
privies at schools, churches, and homes. 

It has distributed 85,000 Health Bul- 
letins. 

It has issued the Health Creed and 
Pledge Card and secured 2,000 signers, 
to whom the State Health Department 
has sent its publications. 

It has organized Clean-up-Week and in- 
fluenced thousands of people to observe it; 
and inspired the publication of the Health 
Hand Book for Colored People and dis- 
tributed 65,000 copies of it. 

It has organized Farmers’ Conferences. 

Its agents have addressed audiences 
comprising thousands of people in all sec- 
tions of the state, speaking upon health, 
school, home, and farm improvement. 

It has made a week’s educational cam- 
paign in southwest Virginia. 

It has made educational campaigns in 
five counties and health campaigns in four 
counties. _ 

In this campaign and in all his other 
work Major Moton has urged full codpera- 
tion of Negroes with their white neighbors, 
and has won the cordial support of the 
finest white Virginians. 

“By faithful and efficient service, 
whether in the kitchen, on the farm, in 
the shop, in the schoolroom, or in the 
pulpit,” declares Major Moton, “the 
Negro can and must maintain the spirit of 
coéperation and good-will that now exists 
generally throughout the South.” 

In recent years, Major Moton has 
toured a number of Southern states with 
Booker T. Washington and has addressed 
thousands of white and colored people on 
the value of working together in the spirit 
of mutual helpfulness for the securing of 
better schools, better health, better farms, 
and better homes. 

Major Moton is also a trustee of the 
People’s Village School of Mount Meigs, 
Ala., the Industrial Home School for Col- 
ored Girls at Peakes, Va., and the Negro 
Reform School for Boys at Hanover, Va. 
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He is a vice-chairman of the National 
League on Urban Conditions among Ne- 
groes. He isa life member of the National 
Negro Business League and a director in 
the Bay Shore Hotel Company of Hamp- 
ton, Va., and in the Crown Savings Bank 
of Newport News. While Major Moton 
is a Mason and an Odd Fellow, he has had 
little time to give to fraternal affairs. 


HIS PROGRAMME FOR TUSKEGEE 


Three principles underlie all Major 
Moton’s advice to his people, and will 
indicate the nature of the programme he 
will advocate for Tuskegee. 

First: The Negro must develop a strong 
racial consciousness. 

Concerning this, he says: 

“Having demonstrated that his faculties 
and susceptibilities are capable of the 
highest development, it must be true of the 
black race, as it has been true of other 
races, that it must go through the same 
process and work out the same problem 
in about the same way as other races have 
done. 

“Let us not deceive ourselves, blighted 
as we are with a heritage of moral leprosy 
from our past history and hard pressed 
as we are in the economic world by foreign 
immigrants and by native prejudice; our 
one surest haven of refuge is in ourselves; 
our one safest means of advance is our 
belief in and implicit trust in our own abil- 
ity and worth. No race that despises it- 
self, that laughs at and ridicules itself, 
that wishes to God it were anything else 
but itself, can ever be a great people. 
There is no power under Heaven that can 
stop the onward march of ten millions of 
earnest, honest, inspired, God-fearing, 
race-loving, and united people.” 

Second: The Negro must have a high 
moral ideal. He says: 

“It is no reproach to the Negro to say 
that his history and environment in this 
country have well-nigh placed him at the 
bottom of the moral scale. This must be 
remedied if the Negro is ever to reach the 
full status of civilized manhood and 
womanhood. 

“We must be united to stop the ravages 
of disease among our people; united to keep 
black boys from idleness, vice, gambling, 
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and crime; united to guard the purity of 
black womanhood and, | might add, black 
manhood also. It is not enough simply to 
protest that ninety-five out of every hun- 
dred Negroes are orderly and law-abiding. 
The ninety-five must be banded together 
to restrain and suppress the vicious five.” 

Third: The Negro needs intelligent in- 
dustry. He says: 

“We must not be misled by high- 
sounding phrases as to the kind of educa- 
tion the race should receive but we should 
remember that the education of a people 
should be conditioned upon their capacity, 
social environment, and the probable life 
which they will lead in the immediate 
future. If the Negro will add his propor- 
tionate contribution to the economic 
aspect of the world’s civilization, it must 
be done through intelligent, well-directed, 
conscientious, skilled industry. 

“God has given to the Negro here in this 
Southern country two of the most funda- 
mental necessities in his development— 
land and labor. If you don’t possess this 
land and hold this labor, God will tell you 
—as He has often told other races—‘to 
move on.’” 

His advice to Negroes is summed up in 
three mottoes: 
Be simple. 
your courage. 

And he is an optimist. 

“There is every reason for optimism, 
hopefulness.”’ he says. ‘‘ The outlook was 
never more encouraging than to-day. The 
Negro never had more the respect and 
confidence of his neighbors, black and 
white, than he has to-day. Never has 
his real worth deserved that respect more 
than it does to-day.” 


Be self-respecting. Keep 


MOTON THE RIGHT MAN 


Major Moton goes to his new work at 
Tuskegee with the full support and con- 
fidence of all the friends of the Negro, 
both white and colored. This general 
feeling is well expressed in a letter sent by 
President Wilson to Major Moton, dated 
from Hot Springs, December 28, 1914: 


ty DEAR Principat Morton: 
I am sure I am giving voice to the feeling of 





the vast majority of those interested in educa- 
tion in this country, and particularly in the 
education of the Negro, when I express my grati- 
fication at your election as Principal of Tuskegee 
Institute. I have known something of the 
special work you have been trying to do for the 
people of your race and of the spirit in which 
you have undertaken it, and | believe that your 
selection as the head of Tuskegee Institute 
means the promotion there of the best, miost 
practical, and most hopeful ideals for the 
development of the Negro people. I take 
pleasure in extending to you my sincere cone 
gratulations. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Wooprow WILson. 


UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN RACES NEEDED 


In conclusion one cannot better sum up 
the whole spirit of Major Moton and of his 
work than in the prayer of an old colored 
preacher which he himself quoted at the 
Negro Christian Students’ Convention 
held in Atlanta last year: 

“O, God of all races, will you please, 
Sir, come in and take charge of de min’s 
of all dese yere white people and fix dem so 
dat dey’ll know and understan’ dat all of 
us colored folks is not lazy, dirty, dishones’, 
an’ no ’count, an’ help dem, Lord, to see 
dat most of us is prayin’, workin’, and 
strivin’, to get some land, some houses, 
and some ed’cation for ourselves an’ our 
chillun, an’ get true ’ligion, an’ dat most 
eve’y Negro in Northampton County is 
doin’ his lebel bes’ to make frien’s an’ get 
along wid de white folks. Help dese yere 
white folks, O Lord, to understan’ dis 
thing. Lord, while you is takin’ charge 
of de min’s of dese white people, don’ pass 
by de colored folks, for dey is not perfec’— 
dey needs you as much as de white folks 
does. Open de Negro’s blin’ eyes dat he 
may see dat all of de white folks is not 
mean an’ dishones’ an’ prejudice’ ag’inst 
de colored folks, dat dere is hones’, hard- 
workin’, jus’, and God-fearin’ white folks 
in dis yere community who is tryin’ de 
bes’ dey know how, wid de circumstances 
ag’inst dem, to be fair in dere dealin’s wid 
de colored folks, an’ help dem to be ’spec- 
table men an’ women. Help us, Lord, 
black an’ white, to understan’ each other 
more eve’y day.” 








THE STORY OF RAEMAEKERS'S 
CARTOONS 


WHICH HAVE POWERFULLY AFFECTED PUBLIC OPINION IN EUROPE, ESPECIALLY 


IN AROUSING PITY FOR BELGIUM AND INDIGNATION 


AGAINST THE GERMAN KAISER 


wv ERHAPS the two most strongly 


developed characteristics of the 

kindly Dutch people are an easy- 

going placidity and—especially 

in the trading classes—a canni- 
ness that out-Scotches the Scotch. It was 
the latter trait which was responsible for 
the avidity with which the Dutch merchant 
embraced the opportunity to rake in the 
guilders by smuggling contraband across 
the German frontier, and it was the former 
trait which made the rest of the Dutch 
people so slow to protest against that prof- 
itable practice. 

It was against what he called this 
“tainted neutrality’ of his countrymen 
that Mr. Schroeder, editor of the Telegraaf 
of Amsterdam, rose in revolt, and as a 
consequence caused his own arrest for 
unneutrality. From the outbreak of the 
war Mr. Schroeder, touched ‘by what had 
happened in Belgium and indignant at the 
passive way in which the Dutch appeared 
to regard the throttling of a people whose 
fate might so easily have been their own, 
set himself to the task of revealing to his 
countrymen the situation in its true colors. 
He is a keen journalist. His picked corres- 
pondents throughout Belgium succeeded 
in getting their letters through to the Tele- 
graaf despite the efforts of the Germans to 
maintain an air-tight censorship, and the 
news which emanated from these sources 
has been the most reliable, though not 
always the least sensational, that the out- 
side world has received from iron-ringed 
Belgium. 

Stirred by the same feelings as those 
which imbued Mr. Schroeder, and working 
with his pencil to effect the same end 
that his chief strove for with his pen, was 
Mr. Louis Raemaekers, whose drawings 
in the Telegraaf during the nineteen 


months of the war have caused him to be 
hailed as the greatest cartoonist of his 
generation, if not of alltime. Raemaekers’s 
pencil, writing a language plain for all the 
world to read, conveyed a swifter and 
surer message beyond his country’s borders 
than even the gall-tipped pen of Mr. 
Schroeder. Germany offered a reward 
for his capture on the Belgian side of the 
frontier, where it was known he was wont 
to venture in search of “atmosphere,” 
while, on the other hand, France and 
England started movements to the end 
that he be extended official recognition 
for “the incalculable service he had 
rendered the Allies in revealing Teutonism 
in its true colors to all Christendom.” 

During the first week of last December, 
Mr. Raemaekers went to England to place 
a number of his cartoons on exhibition, and 
the occasion was seized upon to shower 
him with such attentions as few unofficial 
foreigners have ever received at the hands 
of the ordinarily impassive Anglo-Saxon. 
By a strange trick of fate, on the same day 
that the distinguished cartoonist was given 
a banquet attended by most of the emin- 
nent men of Great Britain, news came 
from Amsterdam that his chief had been 
arrested and thrown into prison for utter- 
ances calculated to endanger the neutrality 
of his country. 

Mr. Schroeder’s “martyrdom,” as it 
quickly came to be called, accomplished 
in a few days what a year and a half of 
invective had failed to effect. The Dutch 
people were at last aroused. Petitions 
for his release flooded the Dutch Govern- 
ment from all quarters, and during the 
fortnight of his imprisonment Mr. Schroe- 
der’s paper was compelled to devote from 
ten to twenty columns a day to letters of 
sympathy and endorsement. On Decem- 
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EUROPE: “‘AM I NOT SUFFICIENTLY CIVILIZED YET?” 


ber 21st, the charges against him having 
been shown to have been instigated by 
the contraband-smuggling interests, Mr. 
Schroeder was released from prison. How 
“successful” he felt his imprisonment to 
have been may be gathered from these 
words in the Telegraaf of the following day: 


No happier mortal exists than I. The bal- 
ance of the account between the Government 


and myself is entirely to my advantage, for my 
imprisonment has caused the spirit of the Dutch 
people to manifest itself in a way that leaves 


_ no room for doubt. 


By another coincidence, on the day of 
Mr. Schroeder’s release Mr. Raemaekers, 
from the hand of the eminent French car- 
toonist, Fortain, received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 
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OUR LADY OF ANTWERP 


Mr. Raemaekers’s work must speak for 
itself. There is no doubt that, both in 
power and execution, he stands head and 
shoulders above every other European 
cartoonist of the day, and, from the 
standpoint of the Allied peoples at least, 
there is little of extravagance in this 

tribute from the Westminster Gazette: 


A genius—apparently the only genius pro- 
duced by the war—has come amongst us as 


our friend and most powerful ally. Long after 
the leading and “leaded” articles in the papers 
have been forgotten, and the innumerable 
books on the war have fallen into the dusty 
crypt of back numbers, the cartoons of Mr. 
Raemaekers will live to feed the fierce indigna- 
tion of succeeding generations. Louis 
Raemaekers has nailed the Kaiser to a cross of 
immortal infamy. 


Besides being a cartoonist, Mr. Rae- 
maekers is a painter of canvases. 








NEW YORK, THE STUPENDOUS 


THE LARGEST CITY 


IN THE WORLD—ITS POPULATION 


1,000,000 MORE 


THAN THAT OF LONDON—FORCES THAT HAVE PLACED THE 


WORLD’S METROPOLIS ON 


MANHATTAN ISLAND 


BY 


JAMES MIDDLETON 


HAT is the world’s larg- 
est city—the city, that 
is, which houses the 
most people subject to 
the jurisdiction of one 

municipal government? Probably most 
intelligent Americans regard this as a fool- 
ish question. The average Englishman 
would look upon it as even more absurd. 
From our school days we have been 
taught that London is the world’s 
metropolis; a city which New York may 
some day equal in size, but which, with 
its 7,200,000 population, has already 
gained a discouraging lead. But the New 
York newspapers have recently discovered 
that London’s pretensions are not. sound. 
Not the city by the Thames but the city 
by the Hudson contains the largest num- 
ber of people. — 

It seems that New York, untrue to the 
braggart disposition which is usually asso- 
ciated with Americanism, has been alto- 
gether too modest in asserting its claims. 
London, by inflating its population figures, 
has been behaving like a mushroom West- 
ern town. Half a century ago, Peking 
succeeded in imposing itself upon mankind 
as the world’s most populous city. Its un- 
told millions of pigtailed celestials loomed 
large in every geography. When skepti- 
cal Westerners examined these preten- 
sions statistically, however, they quickly 
melted away, so that Peking now does not 
rank even among the ten largest cities; 
its population, estimated at about 700,000, 
makes it a smaller place than St. Louis, 
Sydney, Boston, or Liverpool. 

Chinamen fooled the world about Peking 
because, instead of taking an occasional 
census, they merely gave us their impres- 
sions. London has long imposed upon 
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our credulity an@ good nature by another 
method. Its figures are accurate enough, 
but it has included in its own population 
places to which it has had no rightful 
claim. Properly London is that part of 
England which is governed by the London 
County Council, just as New York is that 
part of America which is governed by its 
Board of Aldermen and Mayor. One is 
the political entity known as London, 
the other is the political entity known as 
New York. 

Now London, as thus defined, has a 
population of 4,522,964, and New York, 
as thus defined, has a population of 
5,585,772. That is, New York has a 
population 1,000,000 larger than its English 
rival. In making this comparison | have 
used the latest figures for New York, the 
police census of 1915, and the latest avail- 
able for London, those of 1911. Such a 
comparison, one might say, is unfair to 
the English capital. Not at all; the use 
of the figures for 1911 is really generous. 
For the population of London is decreasing ; 
it was smaller in 1911 than in 1901; and 
probably smaller in 1915 than in to11. 

What, then, is this 7,200,070, widely 
advertised as the population of the ancient 
English town? There are really three sepa- 
rate communities known as London. The 
first is the old medieval city, with its Lord 
Mayor, Common Councillors, and other 
personages and trappings which trace their 
origin to the time of the Norman kings. 
This now contains a residential population 
of about 19,000. Outside of this is the 
County of London, a group of about 28 
towns gathered into one comprehensive 
government by the Act of 1888 This 
county, including the city, is*London, in 
the same sense that the five boroughs 
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making up the present administrative en- 
tity of Greater New York really constitute 
New York. This is the London that has 
a population of 4,522,964. Outside of this 
there is another conglomeration of towns, 
villages, and cities popularly known as the 
“Outer Ring.” These are independent 
communities, with their own governments, 
their own mayors, common councils, and 
other administrative agencies. Most of 
these towns are as old, or nearly as old, as 
London itself, and have no essential con- 
nection, political, economic, or social, with 
their huge neighbor. The London County 
Council has no jurisdiction over them. 
They are included, however, with the 
boroughs of London itself, in the Metro- 
politan Police District, which is controlled 
by the Home Office. It is this Metro- 
politan Police District which contains this 
population of 7,200,000. 

If we follow the London example, and 
take in everything within a radius of fifteen 
miles from the centre, we shall have a 
population of 7,500,000—300,000 greater 
than London’s metropolitan area. What- 
ever way we figure it, therefore, either from 
the standpoint of the city itself, or of a 
metropolitan district, New York has a 
larger population than London. And 
furthermore, the population of London 
was less in 1911 than in 1901, whereas 
New York grows rapidly. 


THE GREATEST CITY IN THE WORLD 


Americans, therefore, need no longer 
figure on the day when they shall have the 
largest city in the world, for they already 
have it. Mayor Mitchel presides over 
the greatest aggregation of human beings 
ever collected in any one place since the 
beginning of time. Many kings who cut 
quite a figure in the world have princi- 
palities much smaller than New York. 
Denmark, with 2,800,000, contains just 
about as many people as Manhattan 
Island. The total population of Australia 
—4,900,000—is not so large as that of this 
one American city. Switzerland has a 
population that is much smaller. The 
whole population of Serbia, the country 
that started the greatest war in history, 
is approximately a million less than the 
population of New York City. Sweden, 





with. 5,476,000 people, is just about as 
large as the Greater City. Norway, with: 
2,400,000, is about as populous as Man- 
hattan Borough. If we take the New York 
Metropolitan District, even more startling 
comparisons can be made. The entire 
population of the Dominion of Canada is 
not so large by 300,000. Belgium, said to 
be the most densely populated country in 
Europe—at least before the war—has the 
same number of people as New York and 
its environs. Or, to visualize the city’s 
magnitude in an even more impressive 
way, let us take a few facts nearer home. 

Here is one: New York—still following 
the London example of including the city 
and its metropolitan district—has a larger 
population than the following states com- 
bined: Colorado, Wyoming, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, and one half of Texas. 
The city’s average increase in population 
for the last ten years has been 135,000 a 
year. That is just about the population 
of New Haven, Conn. Consider what a 
thriving town New Haven is, with its fine 
residential- districts, its schools, its 
churches, its factories, its parks, its banks, 
its department stores, its retail and whole- 
sale establishments, its police department, 
and all the thousands of activities that go 
to make up a successful American town. 
Then imagine for a moment a city of that 
size added to New York every twelve- 
month! From 1900 to 1910 New York 
added to its population a city almost as 
large as Philadelphia. A single borough, 
Manhattan, is nearly as large as Chicago; 
another, Brooklyn, is almost as large as 
Berlin; another, the Bronx, contains more 
people than Pittsburg. Other cities—Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Seattle — constantly 
boast of their growth. Compared to the 
growth of New York, however—and New 
York never says a word about it—their 
progress is almost insignificant. Chicago 
constantly points to the fact that, in 1840, 
it had a population of 4,470, while, in 1910, 
it had 2,185,283. A phenomenal develop- 
ment, certainly—about 2,000,000 in sev- 
enty years. But in that same period New 
York grew by more than 4,000,000! Seattle 
is the most popular illustration of amaz- 
ing development. It added 150,000 in the 
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ten years from 1900 to 1910. But that is 
only a little more than New York has 
added to its population every year! Since 
1840 no American city has shown a num- 
erical increase that anywhere approaches 
that of New York. One thirteenth of all 
the people in the United States live in the 
Metropolitan District; and one tenth in the 
state. Moreover, the growth is steady. 
New York has no boomlike quality; the 
statisticians’ “curve” of its population 
shows that it has never had a slump. Its 
progress has been always upward, and 
where it will end no one knows. 


A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 


On this latter point, however, there are 
respectable predictions. The American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company is con- 
stantly looking to the future; part of its 
business is to anticipate the demand for 
telephones twenty years ahead. Its statis- 
tical department has canvassed the whole 
situation, and figured that, by 1930— 
fourteen years from now—New York City 
will have a population of 8,000,000. The 
Telephone Company is now _ installing 
ducts and preparing its equipment for a 
population of this size. By the way, did 
you know that New York City had nearly 
as many telephones as the whole of Great 
Britain and Ireland? And more than all 
the following countries put together: 
Austria-Hungary, Be!gium, Norway, Den- 
mark, Italy, and the Netherlands? There 
are single office buildings in New York 
that have more telephones than the whole 
of the Kingdom of Greece or Bulgaria. 

What is the mysterious alchemy in the 
soil of Manhattan that has produced this 
tremendous phenomenon? What forces 
have made this New York the largest city 
the world has ever known? A hundred 
years ago nobody foresaw its present 
magnitude. In 1800, not New York, but 
Philadelphia, was our largest city—a pre- 
eminence it held until 1830. Then Vir- 
ginia, not New York, was the most 
populous state. An examination of 
American cities a century ago presents 
many curiosities. As there were no rail- 
roads, and as American highways had not 
passed their infancy, the ocean formed our 
chief means of intercommunication. All 


our “great cities” were, therefore, located 
near the coast—they were all maritime 
towns. Thus, after Philadelphia, New 
York, Baltimore, and {Boston,\Charleston, 
S. C., was the largest American city. But 
I defy any one to give the name of the 
sixth largest American town in 1800. It 
was Northern Liberties. How many 
Americans to-day ever heard of this 
metropolis? An antiquarian research dis- 
closes that it is now part of Philadelphia. 
After Northern Liberties, our biggest city 
was Southwark, Pa.; then came Salem, 
Mass. Such were the places, a hundred 
years ago, which were entered in the com- 
petition for primacy. No one would. have 
foretold that New York would have won 
in this contest. The competition, in the 
minds of most observers of 1800, lay be- 
tween Baltimore and Philadelphia. 


THE EFFECT OF THE ERIE CANAL 


A glance at the map clearly discloses 
why. Neither place had so fine a harbor 
as New York, but both, as conditions 
then stood, had other preéminent ad- 
vantages. One stood at the head of the 
Chesapeake Bay, the other at the head of 
Delaware Bay. The Susquehanna River 
drained an enormous territory in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York State, the great 
farming country in southern New York 
sending all its crops to Baltimore by way 
of this stream. The Potomac, which also 
entered the Chesapeake, was the highway 
from a rich farming country in Maryland, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania. The Dela- 
ware performed a similar service for 
Philadelphia, but the Hudson, as a water 
highway, was much less important. Had 
conditions remained unchanged, there- 


fore, both Baltimore and Philadelphia- 


would easily have surpassed New York 
as the American metropolis. But a trans- 
portation genius, De Witt Clinton, with 
one brilliant stroke destroyed all their 
advantages. He ran a thin ribbon of 
water through the Mohawk Valley from 
Lake Erie to the Hudson—the Erie Canal. 
The new “ West”—Ohio, Indiana, IIlinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan—all bordered the 
Great Lakes, the fertile farms in this 
enormous region finding access to these 
great interior oceans by an endless system 
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of waterways. From these lakes into the 
Erie Canal, down the Hudson to New York 
—this new highway of transportation was 
inexpensive, direct, reasonably swift. 

Thus New York became the great port 
for our enormous, rapidly growing Western 
country. Large cities grew up on the way 
—Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, all 
tributary to New York, all practically 
industrial suburbs of this city. 

When, in the next generation, the rail- 
roads came, they powerfully reinforced 
New York’s already impregnable position. 
Then, in the ’forties, immigration started 
from ,Europe, first the Irish, then the 
Germans, afterward the Italians and the 
Jews. The great {mass) of these people 
landed in New York; an enormous number 
made their permanent headquarters there. 
The canal and the railroad had made New 
York the greatest American port—ulti- 
mately the greatest port in the world. 
Immigration made it the greatest manu- 
facturing centre, for these immigrants 
provided an inexhaustible labor supply. 


“UTILIZING THE UPPER AIR” 


Outside of the canal, the railroads, and 
immigration, two modern inventions have 
exerted the main influences in producing 
the present city. Without the elevator 
and the steel system of building construc- 
tion there would probably be a great city 
of New York, but it would be an entirely 
different city from the one that we have 
to-day. The first passenger elevator ap- 
peared in 1859, in the newly constructed 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. In 1869, Henry B. 
Hyde put up the first Equitable Building, 
installing in it several of the new con- 
traptions. This structure, with its} lei- 
surely ascending elevators, immediately 
became one of the sights of New York—a 
sight that visitors never missed. Com- 
pared with the swiftly moving cars in the 
new thirty-seven story Equitable Building, 
Hyde’s elevators were clumsy affairs, but 
they contained the idea that has largely 
made the present New York. Not by 
itself, however, did the elevator accomplish 
this miracle. It suddenly made possible 
buildings eight, ten, perhaps twelve stories 
high—beyond that, however, the first 
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skyscrapers could not go. Up to that time, 
buildings had been constructed on essen- 
tially the same principles that governed 
in the days of the Egyptians. The stone 
walls, that is, carried the entire weight. 
Thus, the higher the buildings went up, the 
thicker it was necessary to make these 
walls. Ten stories carried a wall eight or 
ten feet thick on the first floor, which 
meant that this same first floor, the most 
profitable of all, had little rentable space. 
Consequently, as already said, about ten 
or twelve stories represented the highest 
commercial limit. Then another great 
genius, as much a maker of the modern 
New York as De Witt Clinton, worked out 
a revolution in building. It was not 
necessary, he discovered, that the walls 
should support the structure. Instead 
a huge cage, built of steel, could perform 
this service. A curtain of pseudo-walls, 
covering this steel skeleton, would be 
sufficient to keep out the cold. This 
method made possible buildings of any 
height. In a few years after its introduc- 
tion, it became the one method of con- 
structing large buildings in New York, as 
well as in other cities. It made possible 
the utilization of space that had never 
previously been availed of in constructing 
a city—the upper air. Not only office 
buildings, but hotels, apartment houses, 
factories, commercial structures, and even 
private dwellings, now adopted the sky- 
scraper mode. How much space would 
New York cover if, instead of reaching 
into the empyrean, it had to sprawl around 
in four- and five-story buildings? 


BIG BUSINESS MOVES TO NEW YORK 


All these several forces had fixed the 
American metropolis long before the 
dawning of the twentieth century. The 
city has had its greatest growth, however, 
in the last fifteen years. In that time 
New York has secured preéminence in 
almost every activity—commercial, mer- 
cantile, financial, social, literary, and 
artistic. A new America developed after 
the Spanish War and that America rapidly 
focused itself on Manhattan Island. 


Business activity, curbed by the panic of 
1893, then suddenly took on a new life 
and instinctively selected New York as its 
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capital. The great transcontinental rail- 
roads, nearly all of which had gone into 
receiverships in the dark years succeeding 
1893, now entered on a new and unex- 
ampled period of prosperity. The Union 
Pacific, which had sold for $6 a share in 
1898, in half a dozen years had jumped to 
more than $200. Now came, also, the 
period of great industrial combinations. 
The New York Stock Exchange, which had 
listed securities to the value of $400,000,000 
in 1896, listed $2,600,000,000 in 1901. 
Up to that time these great industries had 
centred their offices in several parts of the 
country—now, with an apparently con- 
certed rush, they all established them on 
Manhattan Island. The steel business, 
in the days when there was no United 
States Steel Corporation, had its official 
headquarters in many places—New York, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chicago. The 
United States Steel Corporation, however, 
established itself, about 1901, in New York, 
taking several big floors in the newly 
erected Empire Building. This great de- 
mand led to the reconstruction of the 
business and financial district. Wall 
Street had for several generations been 
the financial centre of New York; now 
it became merely the name of a district, 
as its narrow space could not furnish 
accommodations for the demands made 
uponit. The financial section spread in all 
directions, north, south, east. Harriman, 
the greatest of the Wall Street kings, had 
his headquarters on Broadway, while 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. erected a new building 
at Pine and William. The rew American 
era of combinations found its monuments 
in the huge structures that began to rise, 
by dozens, in downtown New York, of 
which the Woolworth Building, with its 
fifty-one stories, was the final expression. 


THE MILLIONAIRE INVASION 


This amazing increase of American 
wealth affected New York in another way 
—it made it America’s prime residential 
city. Fifth Avenue, which had hitherto 
been the preserve of the Manhattan 
plutocracy, now became the abiding place 
of American millionairedom. Up to that 
time nearly all New York’s millionaire 
families had been native to the soil—the 





Vanderbilts, the Astors, the Havemeyers, 
the Belmonts. the Goelets: now the rich- 
est families in the United States began to 
assemble there. The first ambition of 
the new millionaire, in whatever part of 
the country he arose, seemed to be a 
“palatial” residence on Fifth Avenue. 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie came from Pitts- 
burg, the Rockefellers from Cleveland, 
Collis P. Huntington from San Francisco, 
Judge E. H. Gary from Chicago, the 
Guggenheims from Colorado, Ex-Senator 
Clark from Montana, Mr. Charles T. 
Yerkes from Chicago and Philadelphia. 
The influx of Pittsburg millionaires, fol- 
lowing Andrew Carnegie, produced almost 
a ‘corner’ in Fifth Avenue real estate. 
They included Mr. Charles M. Schwab, 
Mr. Henry Phipps, Mr. Henry C. Frick, 
Mr. Daniel G. Reid, and many others. 
This immigration, which began about 
1900, created the new Fifth Avenue. 
The section opposite Central Park, from 
59th Street to about goth, was entirely 
reconstructed. These new _ millionaires 
were entirely reckless; they boomed resi- 
dential property to a height which no other 
city had ever known; they ransacked 
the world for paintings and tapestries and 


furniture. Ceilings and staircases and 
mantel-pieces which had _ reposed for 
centuries in the medieval castles of - 


Europe were ripped from their settings 
and transported to make a millionaire 
holiday on Fifth Avenue. The feverish 
eagerness of the Western newly-rich to 
establish themselves in New York had one 
astounding result—the production of ex- 
tremely expensive houses on a speculative 
basis. Up to that time builders would 
invest $20,000 or $25,000, perhaps $30,000, 
in a house on the chance of selling it. Now, 
so great was the demand, they built 
$300,000, $500,000, even $800,000 houses 
as speculations. These Western million- 
aires so stampeded the town that they 
couldn’t wait to build their own “ palaces’”’ 
but bought them ready-made. 


A CITY OF FINE ARTS 


Much of this was garish, vulgar, almost 
indecent, the quickly made fortunes find- 
ing an appropriate expression in a good 
deal of extremely bad architecture. The 
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NEW YORK, THE STUPENDOUS 


establishment of New York as the Nation’s 
residential capital, however, had other, 
more agreeable consequences. It is the 
fashion to speak harshly of wealth; yet 
the fact remains that America’s richest 
city is also the American city which is 
richest in the arts. New York long since 
displaced Boston and Philadelphia as the 
country’s literary centre. Nearly all the 
large publishing houses are lodged there; 
nearly all the big magazines are published 
there; American writers, poets, play- 
wrights, and artists seem to seek out a 
residence there as inevitably as do the 
Pittsburg millionaires. In the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York has not 
only the finest opera in the United States, 
but the finest in the world. The opera 
singers of Europe have one ambition—an 
engagement at the Metropolitan, and the 
concert singer in Berlin, Rome, or Paris 
who can add after her name, “of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York,” 
has added the one distinction that gives 
her the greatest prestige. In the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York likewise has 
one of the greatest art collections ever 
assembled. No other American city has 
anything that approaches it. New York, 
of course, is the great headquarters of the 
American stage. Its successful plays are 
now produced in London almost as fre- 
quently as the London plays are trans- 
ferred to New York. In science New York 
also occupies a leading place. Its Natural 
History Museum is the finest in the world. 

It is the greatest medical centre in the 
United States. Baltimore probably has 
the best American medical school in Johns 
Hopkins; but the fact that New York 
contains the Rockefeller Institute—the 
most completely equipped and organized 
place for medical research—would still. 
make the city preéminent. The medical 
corps sent abroad to assist in the European 
war—Dr. Alexis Carrel’s ambulance at 
Compiégne, Dr. Blake’s hospital in Paris, 
Dr. Strong’s expedition which destroyed 
the typhus plague in Serbia—nearly all 
were organized in New York. New York 
has probably greater educational facilities 
per capita than any other American city. 
It has 610 public schools and 632,000 
school children. It possesses the largest 
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and the most original high school in the 
world, in the Washington Irving—an in- 
stitution that shelters 6,000 girls, nearly 


all the children of immigrants. Columbia 
University has not the grace and dignity 
of Yale or Harvard, but it is an edu- 
cational institution of tremendous vital- 
ity—and, of course, the largest in the 
United States. 

A description of New York thus becomes 
almost monotonous, because it is simply 
one superlative after another. The phrase 
we most constantly use, “greatest in the 
world,” is not a BarnumesqueAmericanism; 
it is merely the descriptive fact. New 
York, for example, is the greatest port in 
the world. It is the world’s greatest 
manufacturing centre. Its dry-goods busi- 
ness is greater than that of its two chief 
rivals, Manchester and London, put to- 
gether. It makes one half of all the cloth- 
ing worn in the United States. Its 
taxable property exceeds that of Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and St. Louis com- 
bined. It handles 60 per cent. of all the 
bank clearings of the United States. All 
but one of the great Eastern railroads have 
freight terminals at this point. The Penn- 
sylvania began by trying to have its term- 
inus at Philadelphia, but it had to place it 
in New York. For many years it had its 
passenger station at Jersey City, Man- 
hattan Island lying only one mile away. 
It cost the Pennsylvania $150,000,000 to 
enter New York City; its directors, how- 
ever, thought that price was not too 
much to pay for a location on the soil of 
Manhattan. What greater tribute has 
ever been paid a city? The New York 
Central paid $180,000,000 for its new 
terminus—a sum large enough to recon- 
struct its line from New York to Chicago. 
Here again the superlative comes naturally 
to hand: Is there any other city that 
possesses two such magnificent stations? 


THE NATION’S PLAYGROUND 


Great in business, great in finance, great 
in transportation, great in art—all this 
is true of New York. And it is pre- 
eminent in an entirely different direction. 
It is the Nation’s playground. More peo- 
ple come to Manhattan for sight-seeing 
than go to the Yellowstone Park and the 
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Grand Cafion. It is more popular with 
brides and grooms than Niagara Falls. 
It is a greater winter resort than Palm 
Beach; a greater summer resort than Bar 
Harbor or Cape Cod. Just consider:. on 
an average 100,000 visitors come to this 
city every day. Several hundred hotels, 
many of them famous in two continents 
for their luxury and completeness, shelter 
this great aggregation. Nearly a thousand 
places of public amusement, not including 
“cabaret”? shows and restaurant attrac- 
tions, provide their entertainment. The 
city has, not one, but several theatre 
districts. 


THE RISE OF THE TENEMENT 


In one respect—a point not so flattering 
to metropolitan complacency—New York 
is unique among great cities. Manhattan 
is a city without private houses. In the 
last fifteen years few private dwellings 
have been built, except those of mil- 
lionaires. In that same period thousands 
of the old brown-stone fronts of a pre- 
vious generation have been dismantled 
to make way for tenements and apart- 
ments. For forty years the city has 
been undergoing a process of “tenement- 
ization.” The story is not a pleasant one; 
it presents as ferocious an instance of 
exploitation as history affords. Though 
the erection of tenements began as far 
back as 1840, the pressing demands of the 
immigrant population gave this business 
its greatest impetus. For years the city 
exercised practically no supervision over 
the housing of its people, and the poorer 
quarters, therefore, developed with a rank 
luxuriance. The original city plan exer- 
cised a_ distressing influence; this 
divided living space into 25-foot lots, the 
houses being cramped within these limita- 
tions. 

The speculator who erected his tene- 
ment—and nearly all housing quarters 
were built on a speculative basis—had to 
work on this 25-foot lot. From this 
developed that peculiar infamy of New 
York—the “dumb bell” tenement, so- 
called because of its shape—a long, thin 
building, five, six, and seven stories high, 
six and seven rooms deep, only the front 
and rear open to the outer air. The 


builders rushed these things up by the 
mile, squeezing the last dollar in rental 
from their miserable tenants. Not only 
the poorer classes, however, were forced 
to live in these many-family dwellings. 
In the late ’seventies a new style of tene- 
ment, christened, in deference to its more 
prosperous inhabitants, the apartment 
house, made its appearance. In the last 
forty years these buildings, representing 
all stages of comfort and luxury, have gone 
up by thousands. All cities have their 
tenements and apartments; in Manhattan, 
however, they are almost exclusively the 
living quarters of all classes. Unless one 
has an income of at least $20,000 a year, a 
private house is hardly to be considered. 
New York has the apartment habit, how- 
ever, from other reasons than necessity. 
The average family, rich and poor, prefers 
this kind of life. Distressing as the 
tenement seems, it represents real Juxurv to 
the Jewish populations fleeing from the 
pogroms of Russia. The socially in- 
clined Italian finds living in large groups 
more enjoyable than the rather lonely 
rural existence of his nativeland. The ex- 
pensive apartment so simplifies existence, 
so completely robs the servant problem of 
its terrors, and so diminishes the worries of 
housekeeping that it is attracting even 
the millionaire classes in larger numbers 
every year. Who would have imagined, 
thirty years ago, that apartments renting 
for $10,000, $15,000, even $25,000 a year 
would find a ready market? 

The poor man’s tenement, in the reck- 
lessness with which it was built, illustrated 
the New York governmental spirit at its 
worst; its history in recent years illus- 
trates the new decency that now regulates 
municipal life. Tammany Hall is mainly 
responsible for these old buildings. The 
new social and political conscience of New 
York has worked a revolution. The 
exploitation of the poor by speculative 
builders ended fifteen years ago. The 
new tenement law of 1901, pagsed after 
one of the fiercest municipal battles ever 
waged in this country, represented the 
triumph of a new idea—the close super- 
vision, by the city, of the housing and 
hygiene of its people. When Colonel 
Roosevelt’s career is completely appraised, 
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THE NORTHERN END OF NEW YORK 
Reminiscent of the day when the island of Manhattan was purchased for twenty-four dollars from the 
Indians. The growth of the city has been steadily northward until now its buildings stretch far up the 
Hudson River 
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THE SOUTHERN END OF NEW YORK 
__ The skyscrapers of New York are one of its most striking characteristics. More sightseers come to New 
York than to Yellowstone Park or the Grand Cafion; about 100,000 visitors come and go every day. The steady 
growth of the city has never been interrupted 
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SPORTS AT VAN CORTLANDT PARK 


The largest park of New York, of 1,133 acres in the 
Borough of the Bronx. Fifteen per cent. of the land 
of this borough, valued at about $57,000,000, is de- 
voted to park purposes 


one of his greatest claims to gratitude will 
be that as Governor of New York he ob- 
tained, from a reluctant legislature, the 
passage of this measure. This law ended 
for all time the 25-foot lot “dumb bell” 
tenement. Most buildings erected since 
then have represented a remarkably high 
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THE ZOO AND BOTANICAL GARDENS 


Above: The Zoological Gardens of Bronx Park, which contain about 6,000 examples of a wide range of 
species of animals, reptiles, and birds. Below: The Botanical Gardens, which include one of the largest 
botanical museums in the world 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
New York is the acknowledged art centre of Amer- 
ica and has also displaced Boston as the literary hub. 
The Metropolitan Museum contains some of the best 
known collections of art in the world 


order in housing; they have large open 
courts, admitting light and air in abun- 
dance, and have all the decencies of 
existence demanded by the American 
standard of living. But the law did more 
than this, in that it practically required 
the alteration, almost the reconstruction, 
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CENTRAL PARK AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Above: A glimpse of Central Park, consisting of 843 acres in the heart of the city, which has successfully 
resisted the encroachments of business for almost sixty years. Below: The New York Public Library, com- 
pleted in 1911, which contains the Astor, Lenox, and Tilden libraries, accessible without cost to the citizens 
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of thousands of buildings which had been 
erected in the preceding half century. A 
few years ago we heard much of the 300,000 
inner, windowless rooms in New York. 
These rooms exist no longer: all, in the 
last fifteen years, have been opened to the 
sunlight and air. The fact that the New 
York death rate has dropped from 19.90 in 
every thousand inhabitants in 1901 to 
13.52 in 1915—one of the lowest in the 
country—shows one result of this reform. 

New York, a city almost exclusively of 
tenements and apartments—that is its 
most striking architectural and _ social 
characteristic. From a racial standpoint 
it presents another striking peculiarity. 
New York contains more Irishmen than 
any city in Ireland; it is the largest 
German city except Berlin, and the largest 
Italian city except Naples. More re- 
markable than all this, however, is the 
fact that the city now shelters more Jews 
than were ever assembled before in one 











BOWLING GREEN 


The first view of Broadway that the immigrants 
get after passing examination at Ellis Island. New 
York contains more Irishmen than any city in Ire- 
Jand and more Germans than any city in Germany 
excepting Berlin 
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BROADWAY AT 34TH STREET 


The heart of the great retail dry-goods stores dis- 
trict and one of the busiest corners in New York. 
Underground at this point are the Hudson Tunnels to 
New Jersey and the new subway. On the surface are 
the tracks of the Broadway, Sixth Avenue, and 34th 
Street car line systems, while above is the Sixth 
Avenue elevated railroad 


place perhaps since the beginning of time. 
At its period of greatest prosperity 
Jerusalem contained about 600,000 Jews; 
New York has about 1,000,000. In the 
whole world there are only 10,000,000 of 
the chosen people—evidently America’s 
largest city contains one tenth of them. 
In the Greater City one man in every five 
is a Jew; in Manhattan one man in every 
four. The migration that has been going 
on for thirty years—of the persecuted 
children of Israel from Russia to the 
United States—is the greatest in history. 
The expulsion of the Jews frora Spain by 
Ferdinand and Isabella has made a great 
stir in history; yet it affected only about 
not so many as have 
been coming to America every year. Ina 
brief period these energetic people have 
made an amazing progress. Thousands of 
the ragged immigrants who landed here 
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ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL 
On Fifth Avenue at 5oth Street, one of the largest 


and most beautiful of churches in America. New 
York City contains about 1,800 churches of almost 
every religious denomination 


from Russia twenty years ago are now 
prosperous American citizens—many of 
them are millionaires. In less than a 
generation they have obtained control of 
the greatest single industry of New York 
—the manufacture and sale of men’s and 
women’s clothing. They are rapidly be- 
coming New York’s largest landowners; 
most apartment dwellers in New York 
to-day pay their rent to Jewish landlords, 
and the recent reconstruction of the city, 
in both its business and residential sec- 
tions, has largely been their work. They 
are displacing the Irish from the municipal 
civil service; nearly all the new appoint- 
ments now made are Jews. They are 
even encroaching on that department long 
regarded as the exclusive prerogative of 
the Irish—the city police; many a patrol- 
man and traffic director now bears the 
name of Abrahamson, Levy, or Jacobs. 
lews also render acceptable service as 
iremen; and thousands of American 
school children now receive their rudi- 


mentary education from Jewish school 
teachers. With the passion for education 
that possesses the Jewish mind, they flock 
by thousands into our higher educational 
institutions. The 6,000 girls of Washing- 
ton Irving High School, already mentioned 
as the largest in the world, are almost 
exclusively Jews. One third of the stu- 
dents in Columbia are Jews; 9o per cent. 
of those at New York University belong 
to the same race. The Jews control the 
theatres, not only in New York but of 
the whole United States; the business of 
providing amusements for 100,000,000 
Americans is thus a Jewish industry. 
They are the largest operators in the mov- 
ing picture business, at least on the exhibit- 
ing side. Indeed, even many of the prize 
fighters of New York are Jews who operate 
under Irish names. 

Up to fifteen years ago the Jews lived 
and operated mainly in one section—the 
great East Side, the area east of the Bowery 
and south of Fourteenth Street. From 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
The financial hub of the Nation and the barometer 
of the country’s prosperity. The listed securities 
traded in on the New York Stock Exchange rose in 
value $2,200,000,000 in five years 
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THE OLD GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


The terminus of the New York Central and the New York, New Haven & Hartford railroads in the days 
of telegraph poles and horse cars. The restaurant on the left is the site of the present Hotel Belmont 
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THE RECONSTRUCTED GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, I9QO0O 
All the great railroads of the East (with a single exception) have freight terminals in New York. The 
popujation of New York is growing at the rate of approximately 135,000 a year and is already larger than that 
of the entire Commonwealth of Australia 
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THE PRESENT GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


Erected at a cost of $180,000,000. This station and the Pennsylvania Terminal are considered the finest rail- 
road stations in America. Through them twice daily flows a vast army of commuters 


























THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD STATION 


_ Formerly the Pennsylvania Railroad made Philadelphia its terminus but later decided to reach New 
York. To do this they had to tunnel under the Hudson River and spend $150,000,000, but the directors 
decided that the results would justify the expenditure 
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THE GHETTO 
New York probably contains more Jews than have 
ever before been assembled in one place in the history 
of the world. Of the approximately ten million Jews 
in the world one million reside in New York 


this point they have spread all over the city. 
In 1900, passengers on street cars, except 
on the East Side, almost never saw a Jewish 
newspaper; now not infrequently the long- 
bearded gentleman sitting next to you is 
poring over a sheet covered with the 
strange Hebrew characters. Jewish news- 
papers are now sold at nearly every large 
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news-stand in New York. The Ghetto is 
no longer limited by the old divisions; 
the Jews have established another large 
district in Harlem, north of Central Park, 
another north of Morningside Heights; 














THE OLD AND THE NEW 
The Singer Building towering above the squalid 
houses of the lower East Side. Formerly the Jews 
remained on the East Side in one district but now they 
have spread all over the city 








LOWER FIFTH AVENUE 


The one-time aristocratic residential section of the city, now almost entirely occupied by Jewish dry-goods 


firms. Every fourth person in the Borough of Manhattan is a Jew 
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NEW YORK, THE STUPENDOUS 


the whole Bronx is largely a Jewish pre- 
serve. [hey have crossed the Manhattan 


Bridge and preémpted large areas in 
The famous subway crushes, 


Brooklyn. 


A GLIMPSE OF FIFTH AVENUE 
Fifth Avenue, with its elaborate stores and resi- 
dences, is generally considered more magnificent than 
the Bois de Boulogne of Paris or the Unter den 


Linden of Berlin 


UPPER FIFTH AVENUE 
Every year sees the residential district moving 
farther uptown so that now business has encroached as 
far north as 59th Street, and the residences of New 
York’s wealthy families extend far up into the Nineties 


in morning and evening, consist largely of 
Jews. They have spread out not only in 
the residential but in the business sections. 
Twenty years ago the Jewish clothing 
industry was located on the East Side; 
the tenement sweatshop was one of the 
most distressing phases of metropol- 
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A SUNDAY CROWD ON FIFTH AVENUE 
__ The population of the Metropolitan District of New York is larger than that of the combined states of 
Colorado, Wyoming, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. New Mexico, Utah, Arizona and one half of Texas. 
!t contains one thirteenth of the total population of the United States 
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itan life. This sweat- 
shop has now disap- 
peared; the Jewish 
clothing factory has 
taken its place. To 
secure quarters for 
this new business the 
Jews have recon- 
structed certainlarge 
areas of New York. 
They have demol- 
ished the homes of 
the Knickerbocker 
aristocracy on Fifth 
Avenue, below 23d 
Street, and replaced 
them with clothing 
factories. This part 
of the city, at the 
noon hour to-day, 
looks like the East 
Side twenty years 
ago; the street is al- 
most impassably 
blocked with Jewish 
workingmen and 
girls. This industry 
is rapidly pushing up 
New York’s finest 
thoroughfare until 
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THE TALLEST BUILDING IN THE WORLD 


The Woolworth Building of fifty-one stories dom- 
inates the skyline of New York City 





now it has nearly 
reached the Waldorf- 
Astoria. In five 
years Jewish builders 
have created a new 
business section on 
Fourth Avenue, tear- 
ing down the old- 
fashioned antique 
shops and hotels and 
erecting large cloth- 
ing establishments. 
The creation of a 
new shopping dis- 
trict on FifthAvenue 
from Thirty - fourth 


. Street north is also 


largely the work of 
Jews. Never, since 
the Romans drove 
the Jews out of their 
ancestral home, has 
Zion had so wonder- 
ful an opportunity as 
that which NewYork 
furnishes it now. In 
New York, not in the 
ancient land of Pal- 
estine, is now arising 
the new Jerusalem. 











THE LARGEST CITY IN THE WORLD 
According to the latest figures the population of New York is larger than that of London and the city 
therefore ranks as the largest in the world 
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THE STRATEGY OF 
THE GREAT WAR 


THE ROAD TO EGYPT 
AND INDIA 





THE STRATEGIC VALUE OF THE POSITION OF THE CENTRAL POWERS—DIFFI- 
CULTIES AND OBSTACLES IN THE PATH OF INVASION SOUTHWARD AND 
EASTWARD FROM ASIA MINOR—THE VALUE OF A THREAT 


HEN the Mississippi 
River goes on a ram- 
page, everybody from 
St. Louis to the Gulf 
gets out and_ begins 
to prepare to strengthen the levees. It 
isn’t that they know just where the 
break is going to come but that it may 
come anywhere, and so every possible ave- 
nue of overflow must be guarded. Imagine 
the river to be a living, sentient thing, 
and that simile suggests the strategy of the 
Central Powers as they faced all the points 
of the compass from their recently gained 
universal centre on the Bosphorus. The 


Teutonic Allies were the swelling torrent, 
just brimming the first line of levees of the 
Balkans. Below them lay in one direction 
Egypt, in another Persia, in another India. 
Where would the flood break over—or 
would it break at all? That question dis- 
turbed Britain and France and Russia. 
That doubt compelled the defense of all 
three of the possible avenues of Teutonic 
advance. For from the Balkans roads 
radiate in every direction. Some of these 
roads have been traveled; other roads seem 
to beckon armies onward. At the begin- 
ning of the New Year general attention 
was focused on the road which with its 








HAMAH 
The ancient royal city of the Hittites and now an important trade centre on the “rench railroad con- 


ession connecting Damascus with Aleppo, and one of the main feeders of the Bagdad :tailway. 


The city 


possesses an elaborate system of aqueducts and water wheels for bringing water from ‘he Orontes River 


‘or irrigation 
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THE NORTHERN ENTRANCE TO THE SUEZ CANAL 


The capture of the Suez Canal is of vital importance to the Central Powers in their campaign to 


invade Egypt and India. 
railroad with Cairo 


branches stretched away across Anatolia 
and Syria down through the Mesopotam- 
ian river valleys across the Arabian desert 
to Egypt, to Persia—even far away east- 
ward to India. 

Politically and in a military sense that 
branching road was then open. As it 
had been possible for the generals of 
Greek antiquity and for Napoleon to fol- 
low it, so it was highly possible for some of 
the permutations and combinations of 
Bulgarian, Turkish, Austro-Hungarian, and 


Port Said stands at the northern entrance to the Canal and is connected by 


German military organization to march 
along it in conquest. The question was 
whether that possibility should be realized 
in fact or whether it should continue to 
hang as a perpetual menace over the 
fortunes of the Entente Allies. Whichever 
way the die was cast, the mere existence of 
that unobstructed road constituted a great 
strategic advantage for the Central Powers. 
Conceding for the moment that it be no 
part of the Germanic plan actually to con- 
duct or direct a far-flung determined 








THE SOUTHERN 





ENTRANCE TO THE 





SUEZ CANAL 


The city of Suez is about one hundred miles from Port Said, at the opposite end of the Canal. 
Although the Turks failed in their first attack on the Canal, in February, 1915, they displayed great military 


skill at that time in throwing an army of 25,000 across the deserts of the isthmus in about two weeks 
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Syria. Below: 


THREE IMPORTANT STRATEGIC CENTRES 


The city of Aleppo, the junction of the Bagdad Railway and the Damascus line. 
Aleppo would be, probably, the new capital of the Ottoman 
Mediterranean, the main outlet for the products of 


Damascus, chief city and capital of Syria, commanding the railroad from the Bosphorus 
‘hrough Aleppo to the permanent rail head of the Suez Canal near Jadel Harun 


Above: If C 
— were evacuated by the Turks 
npire. Middle picture: The seaport of Beirut on the 
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BUILDING A RAILROAD 


The railroad system of Palestine under Turkish 
management has been characterized as “‘the worst 
run and the worst run-down in the world” 


offensive thus into the very vitals of the 
British Empire, what is the value of their 
situation merely as a threat? 

As has been many times repeated in 
these articles, this war will probably be 
finally decided, not in Russia nor in the 
Balkans, much less in the colonies and 
dependencies of the British Empire, but 
on the western front. It is not improb- 
able that another Teutonic attempt will 








AN ANCIENT BRIDGE 
Throughout Syria and Palestine remains of Biblical 
and Roman eras are evident on every hand, showing 
that the same problems of irrigation and of war ex- 
isted then as they do to-day 























DIGGING A WELL 


One of the most important problems in launching 
a campaign against Egypt or India lies in obtaining 
water in the deserts which abound in these countries 


be made before the expiration of the second 
year of the war to bend back the Franco- 
British line from Nieuport to Arras and to 
seize the Channel ports. From this point 
of view, then, what is the open road to 
India and Egypt worth to the German 
General Staff? 

When the Central Empires opened the 


road through Serbia, which in itself con-, 


nected all the parts of their lines by a 





A MODERN RAILROAD BRIDGE 


In the heart of the Lebanon mountains. France, 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, and Switzerland furnish 
most of the equipment and rolling-stock of the Syrian 
railroads, which are modern and well maintained 
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SYRIAN RAILROADS THAT ARE LINKS IN THE ROUTE FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO SUEZ 


Above: Throughout the deserts water tanks are stationed at frequent intervals and are carefully 

guarded. Centre: The railroad from Beirut to Damascus climbs 6,000 feet over the Lebanon mountains 

nd is chiefly a series of tunnels and viaducts. Below: The ascent from Beirut has an average grade of 7 
r cent. which is surmounted by means of a system of racks and cogs 
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great central route, only one part of the 
strategic idea underlying this great oper- 
ation had been accomplished. What had 
been done was in itself great—the actual 
joining of hands of Germany and Austria 
with Bulgaria and Turkey; but the con- 
ception of what lay beyond was far greater. 
Leaving out of consideration for the mo- 
ment whatever schemes the Teutonic 
Powers entertained for territorial acqui- 
sition southward and eastward, other pos- 
itive advantages were at once derived from 
their successful invasion of Serbia. These 
may be briefly stated as follows: 


THE TOWN OF BUSRA 
At the head of the Persian Gulf below the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 


It was selected by 
the English as the base from which to land their troops for the attack on Bagdad, 200 miles away 


In the first place all the troops that 
formerly were held along the Serbian bor- 
der and a great number of those that had 
been necessary for the observation of 
Rumania were released. They footed up 
to more than 300,000. In the second 
place, the Entente Allies were made to 
concentrate at least 150,000 troops at 
Saloniki which were there held by Bul- 
garian forces; 100,000 Entente troops were 
detained in the A-gean Islands and on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, while in Egypt, due 
to the continuing threat against the Canal, 
fully 200,000 British troops were stationed 














BAGDAD OF THE 


“ARABIAN NIGHTS” 


The strategic point commanding the trade route to India which Germany is trying to control in order to 
strike at the British Empire in India in her policy of “‘drift to the East’’ 








TREE: 
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Against all these forces, in total number 
between 450,000 and 500,000, attracted to 
the east and there held, Germany did not 
have to use a single army corps. More- 
over, in order for the Entente Allies to 
carry on their operations in this wide area 
with any air of conviction or hope of suc- 
cess, many more troops would have to be 
added to those already on the ground. 
Such troops were on the way in many 
transports heading for Alexandria, for 
Saloniki, and other unrevealed bases when 
still no definite indication had been given 
as to where or when the next Germanic 
thrust would be developed. All these 
troops, it must be remembered, were taken 
away from a possible reinforcement in the 
decisive theatre of war in western Europe. 

Likewise, the Italians were compelled 
to send about 60,000 of their troops across 
the Mediterranean to Tripolitania to meet 
with the contagion spreading along the 
northern coast of Africa from the Turco- 
German threat on Egypt, and about 
40,000 more were shipped across the 
Adriatic into Albania, a total of approx- 
imately 100,000 men. 

So much for the definition in men of the 
opening up of communications across 
Serbia and the Near East. There is a 
further definition in material. The Bul- 
garian grain fields with their supply of 
cereals were hooked up to Austro-German 
markets, and in addition wheat from Ru- 
mania, which had commercially remained 
neutral, was imported. In Serbia five or 
six workable copper mines were taken over 
and those of Asia Minor made potentially 
available for the use of the Central 
Empires. At Arghana Maaden, about 150 
miles southeast of Erzerum, is one of the 
largest copper mines in the world. 

Before they had marched a foot along 
the open road to India and Egypt, the 
opening up of that road by the elimin- 
ation of Serbia provided the Central Em- 
pires with the two most important staples, 
wheat and copper, which they need 
economically; more than 300,000 troops 
were liberated for use elsewhere, and more 
than 500,000 Entente troops were forced 
to leave other theatres of operations in 
western Europe and go to the Near East. 

But Germanic plans contemplated more 
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than mere threats in January. They in- 
volved a conception of an attempt to de- 
stroy a great part of the British Empire by 
an actual attack on Egypt and India, with 
insurrections incident to such an attack 
throughout the French and Italian posses- 
sions in northern Africa and in the Mo- 
hammedan populations of Russian terri- 
tory bordering on Persia. 

In this grand conception there is nothing 
new. It is merely a reiteration with varia- 
tions of the central ideas put forward in 
Napoleon’s time; that is to say, in a war 
between a continental and an_ insular 
Power the water must in theory eventually 
give way to the land because, the land 
being the productive element, if enough 
of it is held by the continental Power no 
sufficient territory will be left the insular 
Power from which to draw needful supplies 
and trade. This idea, entirely tenable in 
theory, is by no means borne out in fact, 
and it forms only a very small part of the 
Central Powers’ strategic calculations. 
Still another ingredient in those calcula- 
tions may be the peace-making value by 
way of barter and exchange of all the addi- 
tional territories they may be able to 
annex before the end of the war. These 
are the general ideas of an actual offensive 
along the road to India and Egypt. 

Now the agencies through which the at- 
tempt will be made to bring these things 
about hinge principally on Turkey and the 
Mohammedan world, with the guiding 
intelligence of technical experts supplied 
by the Teutonic Empires. Beyond the 
detailing of such military directorates and 
organizational bodies, probably few Ger- 
man or Austrian troops will be used. 
The carrying out of this plan involves an 
attack on Egypt by a Turkish army march- 
ing across the Sinai peninsula directly 
against Suez Canal looking for, but not de- 
pendent upon, Mohammedan insurrections 
in Egypt and the neighboring territory of 
Tripolitania, Algeria, and Morocco. At the 
same time an active military reconnais- 
sance of Persia and Afghanistan for an at- 
tack on India has been planned. In these 
areas, emissaries are and have been busy, 
just as they were in the Balkans, ever since 
the war began. 

For an actual campaign against Egypt, 
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Turkey had in January a force of 200,000 
first line troops easily available. The 
great difficulty confronting such a cam- 
paign was not men; it lay in the transporta- 
tion of men and supplies to the actual 
theatre of operations in an attack on the 
Canal itself, a position which had been 
made one of tremendous strength. It has 
repeatedly been demonstrated that small 
forces of from fifteen to thirty thousand 
men are able to cross the Sinai peninsula 
from Palestine to Suez. The latest ex- 
ample of this ability of a considerable 
number of troops to advance rapidly across 
and to subsist in the desert occurred a year 
ago, in February, 1915, when the Turks 
threw a column of about 25,000 men across 
this desert in a little more than two weeks, 
carrying bridging material with them for 
crossing the Canal. And they.actually did 
cross the Canal; they actually did get some 
hundreds of their Nizams on the south 
bank, only to have them immediately 
driven back again. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE ROAD 


The marching of 200,000 men across this 
area, however, presents far greater difficul- 
ties in transportation of munitions and 
rations and in the procuring of water. For 
heavy transportation purposes the railroad 
from the Bosphorus by way of Konia, 
Adana, Aleppo, and Damascus to the 
nearest permanent rail-head north of the 
Suez Canal, a distance of about 200 miles, 
near Jadel Harun, is now in working condi- 
tion, with standard gauge throughout, 
and, with the recent completion of the great 
tunnel through the Taurus Mountains, 
forms a continuous military route. 

Across the intervening 200 miles of 
Sinai peninsula desert, work had been pro- 
ceeding for more than a year on light 
military railroads which reached away 
southward toward the Suez Canal. By the 
end of January, 1916, more than half of 
the intervening distance had been tra- 
versed. From the Bosphorus to Jadel 
Harun the rail distance is about 1,200 
miles, and over this long line of communica- 
tions all munitions, military equipment, 
artillery, most of the men, and a very 
large proportion of food supplies necessary 
to an Egyptian expedition will have to be 


brought. So long as the Mediterranean 
is dominated by the fleets of the Entente 
Allies nothing can be brought by sea. 

The newly opened country through which 
these twelve hundred miles of railroad 
run, however, furnishes a very considerable 
amount both of food supplies and of the 
raw products necessary for war-time 
manufacturing. In Anatolia the Turks 
raise most of the vegetables and fruits that 
can be grown in a temperate climate, and 
farther south their Syrian brothers culti- 
vate a sub-tropical soil very thriftily. In 
Asia Minor there has often been an over- 
production of cereals, and in that territory 
now more than fourteen million acres are 
planted in grain. The city of Smyrna has 
become a great centre for flour mills. 
The cotton industry, once quite large, but 
dying out before the war, has been greatly 
stimulated during the last three years. 
In 1912 the Cilician plain at the foot of 
the Taurus Mountains produced 115,000 
bales of cotton as against 80,000 bales the 
year before. In other areas the produc- 
tion of cotton shows gains almost as great. 
In Palestine, especially among the agricul- 
tural colonies of Jews and Germans, agri- 
culture has been almost feverishly devel- 
oped; about 150,000 acres are now under 
cultivation, the chief products being cereals, 
cotton, and fruit. It was, in January, 
already possible to get copper from the 
mines at Arghana Maaden, southeast of Er- 
zerum, and oil from Hit, on the Euphrates. 

All this added reality and probability 
to the threat value of the Central Powers’ 
position. There was, and there may 
continue to be for some months, the gen- 
eral threat southward and eastward from 
the Bosphorus against all that portion of 
the British Empire from Port Said to Bom- 
bay, which is geographically and politically 
open to attack. The railroad line from 
Scutari to Aleppo was the spine of this 
threat. But there was also in this wide 
area an interthreatening relationship of 
lines of communication. The branching 
of the open road to the East means a close 
interrelation of widely separated masses 
of troops which can be rapidly thrown east 
or west to reinforce one another. It has 
been said that the failure of a Turkish ex- 
pedition against Egypt would be fatal to 
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major Turkish operations during the war. 
But the Central Powers, even if they would, 
cannot keep all their eggs in one basket, 
and most probably they do not wish to 
do so. Troops used against the Canal 
could, if need arose, be thrown into the 
Mesopotamian theatre and, conversely, 
some of the army corps fighting on the 
Tigris would be available either for opera- 
tions in the Caucasus or on the Sinai penin- 
sula. Such is the advantage of interior 
lines, especially when they are steel lines, 
German-built, and German administered. 

The chart on page 562 will show how this 
long spine of the continuing threat, begin- 
ning in the Haider Pasha station, which 
you can see across the Bosphorus from 
Stamboul, winds south through mountain- 
ous Anatolia to a point about forty-five 
miles northeast of Aleppo, where it forks 
into two branches, one running almost 
due south and the other straight eastward. 

All of this main line worms its way 
southward across the main plateau of 
Anatolia. Nearly all the way the German 
engineers were successful in dodging, by the 
use of detours and grades, the mountains 
which traverse Asiatic Turkey, but they 
ran into the Taurus range which cuts 
squarely across any railroad survey from 
Constantinople to the Egyptian frontier 
and rises to an altitude of from seven to 
ten thousand feet. It is through this 
range that so much labor and time have 
been expended in the completion of a tun- 
nel, which, according to very recent infor- 
mation, was finally opened in January. 
Since that time it has been no longer 
necessary to break bulk and portage over 
the snowy passes of the Taurus. 

About 175 miles from Scutari a branch 
feeder of this main Bagdad line runs off 
eastward beyond Angora, a total distance 
of about 140 miles along the surveyed line 
which is eventually intended to connect 
the Bosphorus with the northeastern part 
of Asiatic Turkey. In that region is sit- 
uated Erzerum, the great central Turkish 
depot of supplies for Ottoman armies op- 
erating against the Russian invasion. 

Fifty miles south of the great Taurus 
tunnel the main line of the railroad ap- 
proaches the Mediterranean as closely as 
twenty miles at Adana, and branches con- 
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nect it with the coast at Mersina and Is- 
kanderun, on the Gulf of Alexandretta. 
The Turks have always anticipated a 
landing by the French and English in this 
region with the object of cutting their 
rail communications and consequently 
maintained there a full army corps. 


A WELL PROTECTED RAILROAD 


South of the Taurus range the mountains 
divide. The westward chain rims the 
Mediterranean until it grades down into 
the hills and sands of the Sinai peninsula 
and terminates in the mass of Mt. Sinai, 
on the Gulf of Suez; the eastward range in 
tumbled peaks throws an enveloping arm 
around through Kurdistan and into Per- 
sia. Like a wedge between these diver- 
ging mountain ranges lie the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates and the deserts of 
Syria. The branching railroads which 
come together near Aleppo outline this 
great wedge; they run under the mountains 
on their inner side, the western branch 
protected by them as by a rampart. 

Unless you use a topographical map you 
do not get the right idea of this Hedjaz 
railroad, along the main artery of which, 
through Palestine and Syria, flow the cur- 
rents of Turkish military life. On the 
west of it the range which includes in the 
north the mountains of Lebanon is crossed 
from east to west by only one pass avail- 
able for heavy transport. On the east of 
it, south of Hamah, which lies midway be- 
tween Aleppo and Damascus, another range 
rises out of the desert to shoulder along in 
a parallel line. All the way from Aleppo 
to Jadel Harun, therefore, the Turks’ rail- 
road line of supply is as well covered from 
attack by the lay of the land as though it 
was in some titanic trench. 

Before the war broke out, this long steel 
road, although standard gauge throughout 
and originally well built, had deteriorated a 
great deal. Portions of it were variously 
administered under German, French, and 
Turkish control. For more than a year, 
however, it has under the supervision of 
Meissner Pasha, been rebuilt, reorganized, 
and, very recently, reéquipped. It is a 
single track line, to be sure, but many miles 
of sidings have been built. Under capable 
management a single-track railroad is 
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well able to support enormous bodies of 
troops. The incapably managed single- 
track Trans-Siberian Railroad kept one 
million Russians in the Japanese war sup- 
plied with munitions and equipment, 
across a third of Europe and all of Asia. 

If the move on Egypt, therefore, is not 
a threat; if it is to become a deliberately 
planned subordinate objective of the war, 
we have got to face the fact that this long 
line of communications is now open. 

The plateau north and east of Aleppo is 
undulating and well watered. This is the 
apex of the wedge which, southward of the 
Bagdad railroad, widens into a scantily 
watered pastoral district, which gradually 
merges, in its central portion, into the 
Syrian Desert. 

This is a country of savage summers, of 
ungoverned floods, of Babylonian and 
Assyrian memories. Sir William Will- 
cocks, the British engineer, who up to the 
outbreak of the war was busy reclaiming 
the valleys of Mesopotamia by irrigation, 
has criticised Meissner Pasha for the round- 
about way in which he has run his eastern 
railroad down to Bagdad. The chart will 
show that he has run it straight east- 
ward from Aleppo to Mosul and thence, by 
the winding of the Tigris, into the city of 
the “Arabian Nights.” But Meissner 
Pasha, in taking the two sides of the tri- 
angle, instead of the hypothenuse down 
along the more fertile valley of the Eu- 
phrates where the irrigation projects are, 
accomplished two useful ends of German 
railroad building. He kept his roadbed 
dry throughout the year by taking it out 
of the regularly flooded area, and he estab- 
lished a position of great strategic value 
flanking the Persian frontier. Charts 
printed before the war began indicate the 
line from Aleppo to Mosul as “ projected.” 
The grading for this road was finished 
many months ago and bridge material 
came through in November among the first 
shipments over the newly opened road 
through Serbia to the Bosphorus. The 
great lack in railroad supplies up to De- 
ember was in rails. By the end of Jan- 
uary, nevertheless, the road was open 
clear into Mosul. Out of Bagdad north- 
ward construction had also at that time 
been completed t» a point thirty miles 


north of Samarra. The same desperate 
railroad building which blasted a tunnel 
through the Taurus stretched steel ribbons 
across Sinai and, before the end of March, 
if uninterrupted, will have brought the city 
of Bagdad into direct rail communication 
with Constantinople. 

The base of all this railroad enterprise, 
the great base depot for the Turkish armies 
operating toward the Egyptian frontier 
and in Mesopotamia, is Aleppo. Mosul 
forms an excellent advance base for oper- 
ations eastward into Persia. 


THE CHANCE AGAINST EGYPT 


The troops which constituted the reality 
of the threat against Egypt and which 
might deliver the expected drive toward the 
Canal were quartered in the late autumn 
and winter all along the Hedjaz railroad 
from Damascus south. The cities and 
towns west of the railroad were full of 
them, Jerusalem being one of the import- 
ant headquarters. Along the coast supply 
points were maintained for German and 
Austrian submarines acting against the 
Entente shipping which passes through the 
Suez Canal. It hardly seems possible that 
all these men with ammunition and sup- 
plies, that all this wild railroad building 
can be devoted merely to a continuing 
threat, even though that threat maintains 
two or three hundred thousand of the 
enemy in the threatened district, away 
from other theatres of war. 

In the year and a half which they have 
had to prepare, the British have cone 
structed what seemed to be impregnable 
defenses along such parts of the Canal as 
might be subject to direct attack. Al- 
though the Canal from Port Said to Suez 
is 120 miles long, much of that distance lies 
through lakes and marshes which are re- 
garded as impossible for troops to cross. 
Not more than half of its total length, 
then, has to be held strongly. Along the 
total length of their works the British side 
of the Canal is paralleled by railroads anda 
first class railroad connects them with their 
base at Cairo. Water transportation also 


is still available and the artificial waterway 
can itself be used by naval vessels mount- 
ing ordnance as heavy, if not heavier, than 
any of that mounted ashore. 
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To make sure of firmly holding their 
sixty miles of canal front about 200,000 
men were necessary on the British lines in 
Egypt. Lord Kitchener has _ provided 
rather more than that number. For the 
Turks to force a crossing of the waterway 
and invade Egypt against such an adequate 
defense is a task of the utmost difficulty. 
To interrupt traffic through the Canal is, 
however, as already said, a matter of much 
less difficulty because if heavy artillery 
can be placed and maintained within six 
or seven miles of the Canal itself the water- 
way may be controlled by its fire. And 
once the commercial and military use of 
the Canal as an open highway is seriously 
interfered with, its immediate value, even 
though still held by the British, is almost 
entirely lost. 

Therefore, once a campaign against this 
vital linkin the Empire is actually launched, 
the British forces will have to take and 
maintain positions well in advance of the 
Canal properly to cover it and insure its 
function. Stopping traffic through the 
Canal means that all shipping between 
India, Australasia, and the Far East and 
the Entente home ports would be forced 
to go around the Cape of Good Hope or 
through the Panama Canal, a detour which 
would respectively double or triple the 
present distance. 

There was, however, another ingredient 
in the strategic conception of an attack on 
Egypt. The Turks for many months had 
done their utmost to stir up the Moham- 
medans on the Egyptian-Tripolitanian 
frontier. Their propaganda was furthered 
through a religious-military order known 
as the Senussi, which is especially strong 
in Tripoli. It was in Tripoli, during the 
Italian war, that Enver Pasha, then Enver 
Bey, the war lord of Turkey, began the 
organization of the desert hordes and 
enlisted their allegiance. The chief flaw 
in this scheme is the present lack of heavy 
war material, particularly field artillery, 
available to these comparatively disor- 
ganized allies and the extreme difficulty 
of getting munitions and equipment to 
them. Nevertheless, these tribesmen had 
succeeded in January in driving the second 
or third line Italian troops back to the 
coast and had even gone so far as to make 
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tentative incursions into Egypt. Consid- 
erable quantities of small arms and am- 
munition have been carried across to them 
by sailing vessels which run the blockade. 

Up to the end of January no actual 
Turkish advance had taken place toward 
the Suez line. Up to that time, therefore, 
Turkish operations in that theatre con- 
stituted nothing more than a well sustained 
strategic threat. 


THE ROAD INTO INDIA 


There seems to have been something 
more than dissatisfaction behind the 
transfer of the Grand Duke Nicholas from 
the Polish front to the Caucasus. Up to 
January the campaign in the Caucasus 
had been, for the last ten months, a stand- 
off. First one side and then the other 
drove its opponent back for a few miles. 
But with the new year the Russians began 
to have a little the better of the argument 
in the region east of Erzerum and south- 
east of Lake Van. Fighting east and 
west was still very close to the political 
boundary, but soon after the Grand Duke 
took command the Russian forces grad- 
ually extended their strategic left flank, 
thrusting it deep down into Persia. In 
this direction not only have they occupied 
a great deal of territory; they have also 
established themselves on the flank of a 
Turkish line of march from Bagdad toward 
Teheran, and, across the desolate moun- 
tains, they stretched out their hands toward 
the British forces operating up the Tigris 
River against Bagdad. At the end of 
January, only 200 miles as the aeroplane 
flies separated the British at Kut-el-Amara 
from the extreme Russian left on the 
Bagdad-Teheran road at Hamadan. That 
is rather less than the distance between 
New York and Washington. Against this 
far-flung Russian line the Turks were 
deployed all the way from the north of 
Erzerum way down to the city of Ker- 
manshah, the capital of the Persian prov- 
ince of the same name, which they held. 

Offhand, one is tempted to compare 
this situation of the long line of contact 
and the Turkish salient into Persia with 
that which existed in western Poland 
early in the war. Change the Russian 
Nicholas to‘ Hindenbuig and the English 
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Aylmer to Mackensen and why are the 
situations not strategically similar? There 
are excellent reasons why they are not. 

In the first place, it will be remembered 
that the Austro-German deployment 
against Poland, when Poland lay like a 
letter U in its grip, was like a great hand 
animated by such a complete network 
of railroad sinews and nerves as to make it 
possible for the Teutons to shift their 
forces along exterior lines faster than the 
Russians could make a .corresponding 
transposition on interior lines. The exact 
converse of this relationship confronts us 
in this Turkish theatre we are considering. 
The Turks, because of the railroad building 
already described, could shift their troops 
much faster against either Russian or 
British attack than enemy troops could 
possibly be moved against them. On the 
north Russian supply by rail through the 
Caucasus came south only to the vicinity 
of Tabriz, 325 miles north by their railroad 
survey from their extreme left at Ham- 
adan, and even to that point it was ex- 
tremely uncertain. This long line of com- 
munications the Russians had to guard 
carefully, whereas the Turks and their 
allies were operating in a friendly country. 
From the south the British, operating up 
the Tigris through an alien country, were 
practically entirely dependent upon river 
transport, but Duke Nicholas himself 
understood this situation perfectly. That 
is why in January he was making his main 
effort through the snows against Erzerum 
and south of Van. He understood the 
vital necessity of bending back the Otto- 
man armies from those advanced positions, 
not only as an offensive measure but also 
as a defensive means of keeping his lines 
open into Persia and closing the open 
road toward India. 


BLOCKING THE INDIA ROAD 


If the converging British and Russian 
forces can once meet across the 200 miles 
which separated them in January they 
can block the road to India before it can be 
traveled. The British came very near 
accomplishing their share in this operation 
in November, when they got within ten 
miles of Bagdad, only to be driven back 
to Kut-el-Amara, about 100 miles down- 
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stream on the Tigris River. At this point, 
through December and January, a part of 
the expeditionary force, not more than 
15,000 men, made a plucky stand in posi- 
tions which had previously been prepared 
at that place. The rest of the force kept 
on down the river fifty miles further, 
where they were met by reinforcements, 
among which appeared the British Indian 
army corps which had been sent from 
France for a more appropriate service in 
the Mesopotamian river valleys. 

The Turks, following hard upon the 
British withdrawal, succeeded in the 
latter part of December in completely 
investing Kut-el-Amara, where they made 
their own positions so strong that they were 
able to hold at bay the British relieving 
force which pushed its way north into 
contact with the besiegers with admirable 
precision. On the 2oth of January, less 
than ten miles intervened between the 
British forces beleaguered at Kut-el-Amara 
and the relieving army. 

The British object in this area is to cap- 
ture Bagdad and from that base, at the 
head of navigation, to dominate the roads 
running eastward into Persia, thus not 
only preventing Turkish troops from 
traveling the Persian highways but also 
stopping the further organization of the 
Mohammedan population. The German 
field marshal, Von Sanders, is ad- 
vising the Turks in their operations in 
Mesopotamia. The chart will show how 
long is the line of British communications. 
In estimating this situation, therefore, we 
must bear in mind the relative advantage 
of the Turks’ inner lines as opposed, on the 
one hand, to those along the Tigris River 
to the Persian Gulf and, on the other 
hand, to the attenuated lines of the Rus- 
sians northward into the Caucasus. 

The Russian forces operating in northern 
Persia are supplied by the Alexandrapol- 
Erivan-Morand railroad, which comes 
down now a few miles north of Tabriz and 
which the Russians intend eventually to 
extend to Teheran; thence, this Slavic 
pacific penetration is projected eastward 
to Herat, in Afghanistan, at which place 
it will connect with their Trans-Caspian 
Railway from the Afghanistan border to 
Merv. All this region bears somewhat the 
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same relation to its environment that 
Bulgaria did six months ago to the Balkans, 
and here both sides have been tirelessly 
busy ever since the war began, on the one 
hand, to hold Persia safe; on the other 
hand, to bring its Mohammedan popula- 
tion, potentially sympathetic, into active 
codperation with the cause of Turkey and 
her Teutonic allies. As German emissar- 
ies were practically and, from some points 
of view, unscrupulously active in Bulgaria, 
so Turkish and German emissaries have 
been intensely active in Persia. Some 
visible success has attended their efforts. 

This important Persian stepping stone 
on the road to India has a population of 
about nine and a half millions. Mentally 
and physically, the Persians are a virile 
people, but the ruling classes have fallen 
into decay and exert but little influence 
over the country, which has been for two 
generations dominated, in the north, by 
Russia and, in the south, by Great Britain. 
There are, however, in Persia the makings 
of a very important military asset. The 
regular military forces of the nation con- 
sist of an army organized, recruited, armed, 
and instructed in a very desultory man- 
ner. These troops are organized in 79 
battalions of infantry and 23 batteries of 
field artillery, their numbers swelled by 
irregular or tribal troops to the estimated 
additional number of about 50,000 men. 
The military value of these forces is at 
present very small, except in the case of a 
kind of Pretorian Guard of 2,000 men 
which, organized and trained by Russian 
officers, has been maintained at Teheran. 

In addition to this nominal army, in 
its present condition practically worthless, 
there is a much more vertebrate gendar- 
merie consisting of about 6,000 men organ- 
ized into six regiments, well equipped and 
armed with Mauser rifles. This efficient 
force has been stationed in time of peace 
at Teheran, Kasbin, and Hamadan, their 
principal work being to guard the roads 
through Persia. For many years their 
efficiency, as well as all other departments 
of Persian Government activity, has been 
greatly handicapped by the financial chaos 
which has existed in Persia. 

Strategically, the important thing to 
realize in this situation is that most of this 
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potential strength has been won over and 
organized with extraordinary rapidity by 
the Turks and Germans, the Turks enlist- 
ing the religious patriotism of the people, 
and the Germans organizing them into use- 
ful units. Persian regiments were, in Jan- 
uary, fighting with the Turks against the 
Russians near Hamadan and the governors- 
general in several of the central and south- 
western provinces had then already de- 
clared for the Turkish cause. All of this 
situation added interest to this part of the 
great eastern threat; if no actual offensive 
was contemplated across Persia the unrest 
there could not alone well attain very seri- 
ous proportions, but, once a determined ad- 
vance was decided upon, the chances were 
that the roads of Persia would be cleared. 

Now as to these actual roads. The 
main path to India lies out through Ispa- 
han and thence across to Kandahar, in 
unruly Afghanistan, where it hits the 
British rail-head thrown up as a long 
tentacle of dominion from Bombay, Hai- 
derabad, and the rich valley of the Indus. 
It is a long, long way to India by this path; 
by the shortest reckoning, 1,400 miles. 
But Alexander made it with 60,000 men 
more than 2,200 years ago. Across a 
hostile or even an apathetic intervening 
territory, in the year 1916, it would be an 
impossible road for Turco-German aggres- 
sion; with something like a prairie fire of 
defection burning ahead’ of the invading 
forces it would become a very possible 
road. In recent years a great deal of work 
has been done on the highways themselves, 
notably on that leading from Kermanshah 
to Teheran, which would be the first stage 
in the invading journey. The country is 
rich in minerals, has plenty of timber in 
the northwest portion and enough agricul- 
tural land to enable an expedition partially 
to subsist from it. 


AFGHANISTAN, THE KEY TO INDIA 


The same kind of Turco-German prop- 
aganda which has been preparing the 
way in Persia has also been going forward 
in Afghanistan, also a Mohammedan 
country containing about 6,000,000 sturdy, 
warlike, and ungovernable people. The 
region they inhabit is extremely moun- 
tainous and difficult for any kind of trans- 
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port. Most of it is too dry and rocky for 
successful agriculture, although many fer- 
tile valleys yield sufficient crops to justify 
export. During the last three years a 
good deal of work has been done on a few 
principal roads which, as it happens, will 
particularly facilitate any movement of 
troops coming from what has hitherto 
been considered by the lords of India a 
comparatively safe West. 

Afghanistan is the iron gate to India. 
England, safe on all its wide sea roads, 
has long looked with very anxious eyes 
up the open land “road to India’’ which 
runs through the iron gate. Because of 
its wonderfully strong military position 
in tumbled, lofty mountains, the Afghans 
have been able to maintain their independ- 
ence to a greater extent than has Persia, 
although England maintains a resident 
commissioner in Kabul, the capital. 

Here again, as in Persia, the strategic 
situation is emphasized by the Mohamme- 
dan fuel and the Turco-German fuses 
which have been laid into it. Just north of 
the Afghanistan border, the vast country 
east of the Caspian Sea is peopled by 
5,000,000 additional Mohammedans who 
have been restive under Russian subjection 
since 1884. These tribes, with the uncon- 
vinced, unruly Afghan mountaineers, em- 
phasize the latent threat on the last stage 
of the road to India. With the exception 
of Turkey and Persia, Afghanistan is the 
only independent or semi-independent 
Mohammedan country now in existence, 
and through it the Turco-German fuse 
of propaganda has been widely spread, 
extending thence even into India, where it 
has already started small fires of local up- 
risings. The Afghans have an arsenal for 
making small arms at Kabul and also 
possess a small number of modern Krupp 
field guns. They had _ sufficient small 
arms at the beginning of the year to equip 
about 100,000 men, although what they 
call their army consists of 50,000 men. 
Several years ago, Turkish officers began the 
organization and instruction of this body, 
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but, due to a very understandable pressure 
from outside, these propagandists were 
dismissed in 1912. 

We have called Afghanistan the gate to 
India. It isin reality a double gate. One 
swings open through the Khyber Pass ona 
line from the Hindu Kush Mountains, 
across the Indus River, into northern India. 
Through that gate roared the invasion 
of Genghis Khan in the thirteenth cen- 
tury B. C. and through it, 900 years later, . 
Alexander the Great made his disciplined 
way. The other door opens southwest- 
ward from Kandahar on the line from 
Herat, in northern Afghanistan, which 
“turns” the Hindu Kush Mountains. 

To close both these doors into India, 
England has built strategic railroads: 
opposite the Khyber Pass to Peshawar, 
and opposite Kandahar to Chaman, where 
this second railroad is closely supported 
by the British fortifications at Quetta, on 
the frontier of Baluchistan. With a loyal 
India behind them, this first-rate rail 
transportation would make the British 
defensive position against any invasion 
through Afghanistan exceedingly strong. 
That loyalty thus far has been one of the 
fine things of the war; it has made it possi- 
ble for England to use Indian troops in 
European theatres and it ought therefore 
to stand the strain at home. One ac- 
complished fact and one possibility jeop- 
ardized that loyalty. The possibility is 
that of Turkish success in western Persia, 
which would go far toward shaking the 
grip of the British Empire. The ac- 
complished fact is the failure of the British 
operations at the Dardanelles, the by- 
products of which have been inevitably a 
loss to British prestige and a corresponding 
gain to a traditional but almost forgotten 
Mohammedan military glory. 

Here, then, lies the road to India, one 
end of it on the banks of the Danube, the 
other end fading into the sunrise, into the 
heart of the inscrutable East. One third 
of it is matter of fact; two thirds of it is a 
matter of continuing threat. 














WHY NOT BE WELL? 


SIMPLE, CHEAP, AND EASY WAYS TO CONSERVE VITALITY AND PROLONG LIFE— 
HOW SOME DISTINGUISHED MEN HAVE “‘COME BACK” FROM PHYSICAL 


BREAKDOWN TO ABOUNDING HEALTH—AVOIDING THE 
PERILS OF THE FATAL’ FORTIES 


BY 


HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


ERHAPS you think you are per- 
fectly well? I haven’t the 
pleasure of your acquaintance, 
but the chances are about 
100 to 1 that you are not as 

well as you might be—haven’t as much 

working power, aren’t making as much 
money, or getting as much fun out of life. 

Or you may be one of the millions who 
know this from irresistible internal evi- 
dence, but have concluded it’s not worth 
while to try to do anything about it. 

In either case, let me tell you a story— 
several stories—mostly of people you know 
about, and who occupy large space in 
“Who’s Who.” 

The first of these is “The Wrinkle in 
the Professor’s Vest:” 

In 1898 there was at one of our great 
universities a young man of thirty-one, 
who had just been advanced to the chair 
of political economy after distinguishing 
himself by eight years of striking work in 
mathematics and economics. He was 
already the author of books on the Infini- 
tesimal Calculus and geometry which had 
been translated into Japanese, German, 
and Italian, and a brilliant career clearly 
lay before him. 

Then came the thunderbolt. He was 
informed by his doctor that he had a well- 
developed case of tuberculosis. And, after 
the belief of those days, his one chance for 
his life was to give up his work and go to 
the altitudes of Colorado. 

He went. Using one of the first outdoor 
sleeping tents and following the regimen 
carefully for seven months, he was pro- 
nounced cured. But to his dismay he 
presently found that he was not regaining 
his strength or working power. 

So he tried California, and for more 





than two years he suffered all the agonies 
of an active-minded man longing to get 
back to the life work which absorbed his 
thoughts, but forced him to live in exile, 
without even the satisfaction of knowing 
what was wrong. The results were painfully 
obvious and incapacitating, but the physi- 
cians seemed at a loss to locate the cause. 

At length he could stand the life no 
longer. Determining that it was better 
to “burn out than rust out,” he returned 
to his university chair. Anything was 
preferable to the purposeless waiting. 

The change was bad enough, even with 
the work to occupy his mind. He found 
himself unable to walk half a mile without 
sitting down to rest. In his lectures, he 
seemed to be working against resistance, 
and sometimes felt he could not go on at 
all. He had no power of memory; the old 
flowing ideas were dull and stagnant. 

Thinking his diet might be at fault, he 
went systematically to work to discover 
the facts. He consulted one of the fore- 
most authorities, studied the problem as if 
it were a mathematical one, set- himself 
like a trained scientist, first to demon- 
strate, then to act; and with quiet courage 
and persistence he investigated and ex- 
perimented in the light of all the food 
knowledge he could secure. 

At the end of three rather miserable 
years he was only slightly better. Once, 
when he went to Chicago to preside at 
a meeting of a national scientific associa- 
tion, he almost fainted in the chair. 

In desperation he resolved to consult 
a doctor whom he had often heard called 
a fakir, but who he understood had a re- 
markable record of repairing broken- 
down human machines. 

He went to this man and told him just 
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what he had been doing. Prejudiced as 
he was, he fully expected to have the doc- 
tor declare that he must stop everything 
he had been eating and use only some of 
his own patent health foods. 

To his surprise, the doctor remarked, 
when he had finished his account: 

“Well, Professor, I think you’re doing 
pretty well: you’ve corrected through your 
own experience some of your specialist 
friend’s food errors. But | don’t think 
your trouble is mainly one of diet.” 

After years of concentrated effort on 
diet, this was somewhat disconcerting. 

“In Heaven’s name, what is it, then?”’ 

“Why, there’s a wrinkle in your vest.” 

The professor was a dignified man. 
And this was a life-and-death matter for 
him. His first prejudice grew more acute. 
His vest was wrinkled, but— 

“What’s that got to do with it?” he 
demanded. 

“If I were to examine you, I’d find a 
wrinkle underneath in your abdomen.” 

“Well, what of it?”’ 

“Moreover, I could put my finger right 
on four sensitive spots on your spine.” 

“This is pretty big talk,” thought the 
professor, more and more convinced that 
he had made a mistake in coming at all. 
However, he consented to an examination. 

“T don’t know yet,” he confessed after- 
ward, “whether all the gentleman told me 
was corrcet or not. But I’ll swear to one 
thing: he did find three sore spots on my 
spine which | didn’t know about. There 
was no mistake about those, the instant 
he touched them.” 

“Your liver is enormously enlarged 
remarked the doctor, as he “tapped out”’ 
that organ. “It’s pretty clear what your 
main trouble is.” 


BAD- POSTURE, BAD LIVER 


He went on to explain that the portal 
circulation—the great vein and its system 
that carries blood between liver and 
stomach—is capable of holding practically 
all the blood in the body. When a man 
holds himself erect there is a steady pres- 
sure of the flat abdominal muscles on these 
blood vessels which prevents them from 
filling up too much with blood, thus auto- 
matically controlling this reservoir; but 
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the posture that produces a wrinkle in the 
vest causes such a strain when these dila- 
tors and contractors are called upon for 
their work that after a time they may re- 
lax. The result may be a tremendous 
settling of blood in this whole region, 
giving rise to a condition when tuberculosis 
and many other ills find a field prepared 
for them. 

“All your symptoms,” said the doctor, 
“can be explained by the fact that too 
much of the blood in your body was down 
there. You can’t wonder your brain re- 
fused to work when it wasn’t getting 
enough blood supply.” 

He manipulated the professor a few 
minutes, and then “tapped out” the 
offending organ again. “I’ve reduced 
your liver half an inch,” he announced. 
“You should wear a belt I’ll give you for a 
while, and then there are some exercises 
which will straighten matters out, till you 
learn how to stand and sit once more.” 

All this seemed a bit cocksure and sud- 
den to the professor. After that black 
six years it was too much like a get-rich- 
quick scheme. 


, 


REBORN IN A WEEK 


“See here, Doctor,” said he, “suppose 
I do all you tell me: how long ought it to 
be before I see signs of improvement?” 

“Oh, you ought to feel a lot better in 
ten days,” returned the other casually. 
“And in six or eight weeks you should be 
able to do twice as much work as you’ve 
been doing.” 

There was a gleam in the professor’s 
eye. “I'll try it out,” said he. At least 
this was one of the humbugs that could be 
“nailed” at comparatively small cost of 
time or money. 

He went home. He followed instruc- 
tions exactly, finding little relief from the 
belt, but. much from the pressure and 
gravity treatment and the strengthening 
exercises. In a single week he felt liter- 
ally as if he had been reborn. He kept at 
his schedule. In a month he looked back 
and found he was doing double the amount 
of work through which he had been 
painfully dragging—and doing it easily. 

That was ten years ago. The professor 


became what my friend Dave calls a “ bug” 
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on hygienic living: he found out by careful 
tests on himself a great many things about 
food, air, exercise, and “poisons.” He 
declares that as a result his capacity for 
work has steadily increased throughout 
this decade. He has been writing an im- 
portant book a year in his own special line, 
besides dozens of articles, monographs, and 
pamphlets; he is an active member of a 
-score of learned societies, and the moving 
spirit in any number of public health ef- 
forts. Indeed, it is said that most of the 
important health work in America centres 
in his library through his connections, in- 
fluence, and enthusiasm. Certainly all 
the facts pass over his desk, either before, 
or as soon as, they are facts. 

Yet you may spend a whole day with 
him and talk of many absorbing things 
without detecting the least sign of strain 
or hurry. He is handling this large and 
complicated network of interests without 
any wear of the bodily or mental machine. 

All because he made one previously 
neglected adjustment of the bodily mech- 
anism and stood up straight! 

Here’s another, about “The District 
Attorney Who Came Back.” 

There is a physical director in charge of 
one of the big city Y. M. C. A.’s whose 
special job has become to repair man- 
handled human machines. Some years 
ago he had a call from a famous district 
attorney. The man was in the clutches of 
neurasthenia. From the brilliant, dash- 
ing lawyer who had made a national 
reputation, he had dropped to a nervous 
invalid, afraid of everything, ready to quit. 

“Doctor, I’m through,” he said. “Is 
there any hope for me?” 

Anybody who knew the man in the least 
needed nothing but this question to com- 
prehend what he had been through. 

The director questioned him, examined 
him, cheered him up, got him enough en- 
couraged to make an effort. 


THE VIRTUES OF PERSPIRATION 


He started in on a schedule of half time 
at his office, the rest at a system of care- 
fully planned exercises. It had probably 
been years since that man had been in a 
good healthy sweat from muscular exer- 
tion. He had perspired only in Turkish 





baths, which have their virtues, but which 
leave one weaker, not stronger. The doc- 
tor began work on the primitive muscles 
of the trunk, legs, and shoulders—swim- 
ming, slow running, medicine ball. For 
an hour a day a companion, a “good 
fellow,” joked and encouraged, “played 
horse”’ as boys play who feel their muscles. 

The D. A. was accustomed to mighty 
good living—and innumerable cigarettes, 
lighting one after another with that ner- 
vous haste which is far more a sign of 
trouble than the cause of it. But the 
cigarettes were stopped and he came 
down to one cigar after lunch and one 
more after dinner. 

Presently he was started at golf. After 
two months he began to take part in 
handball competitions with as much zest 
for the game and for winning as he had 
shown in his political career. 

And at the end of three months he was 
in better physical trim than he had been 
in thirty years, as full of fight and energy 
as ever and so well launched on a sensible 
habit of life that no further special care 
was needed. 

I have an idea there are at least a million 
men in the cities of the United States to- 
day who could take some of that prescrip- 
tion with advantage. 


CURED BY COURAGE 


In those already prehistoric days when 
the New York subway was being built, 
there was a young fellow whose job was to 
collect money for the Y. M.C. A. He was 
a good collector, energetic and effective. 

There was an epidemic of typhoid fever 
about that time in the section through 
which the subway ran, and along with 
some distinguished members of the Four 
Hundred, young E. contracted the disease. 

It was a bad case. When he recovered 


there was only half of him left—75 of his | 


155 pounds had dropped off along with his 
nails and such accessories. The poor chap 
looked like a feebly animated skeleton. 
Neither his strength nor his weight came 
back. For a whole year his temperature 
stayed above 100, his pulse at 110. He 
went away for a short while, but it did no 
good. One doctor after another declared 
he had tuberculosis and his one hope was 
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to get to a sanitarium: he kept on till he 
found a doctor who said he didn’t have it 
—and decided he’d believe that one. 

He tried all sorts of wild things—in- 
cluding a hydropathic cure in which he took 
icy baths in mountain streams, but temper- 
ature and pulse continued their abnormal 
state. Indeed, he became such an inter- 
esting “case” that at one time he had three 
or four doctors taking daily records of 
these matters. “But,” says he, “it made 
me so nervous after a while to see that 
indicator in the bulb jump up that I cut 
all that out.” 

Presently neuritis set in, with that tor- 
turing pain which it produces. It started 
in his neck. After a while it went to his 
arm: that arm became useless. It dropped 
to his foot: he couldn’t walk. 

He consulted a famous specialist. He 
wanted the truth. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “there’s just 
one thing certain: you can’t live if you 
stay in New York. There may be a 
chance for you if you go to Nassau, in the 
West Indies.” 

There wasn’t any neuritis in the young- 
ster’s grit. 

“I’m not going to Nassau,” he declared. 
“I’m going to stay in New York. And 
I’m not going to die, either.” 

The doctor hadn’t stopped being a man 
when he became a great specialist. “By 
Jove!” said he. “If that’s the way you 
take it, stay—and come to me any time, 
night or day, and I’ll see you through. 


IMAGINARY CANCER 


He needed all he had, and his doctor 
friend, too, during the ensuing year. The 
neuritis jumped to his side, and all the 
assurances he could get couldn’t convince 
him that he didn’t have cancer. Then 
one day he met a former friend in the 
street. Struck by his haggard looks, E. 
asked what was wrong. 

“I’ve got cancer,” whispered the other 
shakily. “The doctors all tell me it’s only 
neuritis, buit | know they’re just trying to 
conceal the truth from me.” 

E. walked on. “Thunderation!’”’ he 
exclaimed to himself. “You’re not going 
to be like that, are you?” 

So he faced the pain manfully; faced, 
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too, the many Job’s comforters who felt 
it their duty to warn him against the fatal 
optimism which hid from him the fact that 
he was dying of consumption; and in his 
dispiriting boarding-house he decided that, 
just as far as he could, he was going to live 
a normal life. 

Each day he would make an effort to go 
to work. Sometimes he’d get to the office, 
sometimes not; but always next morning 
he’d start at least. Some days he’d work 
a couple of hours; occasionally he’d be able 
to put in almost a full day. 

The other men in the office admired his 
pluck, helped where they could, cheered 
him on; and he stuck grimly to his job. 

He had no theories of diet, but selected 
what food he found agreed with him from 
the boarding house table; he took no exer- 
cise except his walking about; he found a 
doctor who told him that any man who 
would be hurt by a couple of cigars a day 
was hardly worth keeping alive anyhow, so 
he held to this moderate tobacco comfort; 
he slept with his windows wide open; he 
had never used alcohol in any form. 

“JT just used a little horse sense, and 
made up my mind | would get well, and 
meanwhile did my work.” 

It was slow: for years he suffered from 
drenching night-sweats, never going to 
bed without two hot-water bottles, and 
with codein tablets beside him. 

Then one day he ran across a book called 
“The Efficient Life.’ “I got another 
slogan from that book: ‘Pick out the im- 
portant things and let the rest slide.’” 

So he set out to do one really important 
thing every day, or every week, as he was 
able, and to think of that alone, and get. 
the satisfaction of it. 

This proved a rock foundation for his 
daily life: it gave him hope and that proper 
pride in accomplished work without which 
mental health is not. 

All these years he had a perfect obsession 
that if he could only gain weight (he had 
finally come back to 110 pounds) he’d be 
all right again. His dieting produced no 
special results, but at the end of three years 
he found himself gaining in strength a 
little. There followed a period almost 
more trying than the first black days, for 
each slight improvement would be fol- 
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lowed by a relapse into his former weakness. 
The intervals of betterment grew longer 
and longer, however, and his courage was 
by this time proof against anything. 

At the end of six years E. found himself 
a well man once more. That was ten years 
ago. He has been doing a full man’s work 
happily ever since, and his confident power 
as he tells the story is a striking object 
lesson of the fact that makes most difficult 
the adequate use of what science has learned 
about health, namely, that a man’s physi- 
cal welfare is largely in his own hands. 


SOME BIG MEN WHO RECOVERED 


I could go on indefinitely with these 
tales. There’s the case of two of the best 
known business men in the United States, 
conducting vast manufacturing and ad- 
vertising campaigns, who came to a san- 
itarium in a pitiable state of nervous pros- 
tration—and found that all they needed 
was rational food and exercise; the man- 
ager of one of the largest New York clubs 
who has worked out a scheme of life that 
takes care of these necessities while keep- 
ing his place in the city rush; the propri- 
etor of one of the biggest hotels in Atlantic 
City, who takes his vacation each year 
by spending several months with the man 
who first showed him how to live; the ex- 
President who lost eighty superfluous 
pounds by diet and exercise, to the pro- 
digious increase of his working powers; 
and so on, longer than you would read. 

Diseases of the digestion, of the cir- 
culation, and of the respiratory system 
are responsible for more than four times 
as many deaths as tuberculosis of the 
lungs. And these are mainly the results 
of wrong living habits, of maltreatment of 
the bodily machine. Indeed, the life insur- 
ance companies have recently shown that 
the death rate from diseases of the heart, 
arteries, and kidneys have almost doubled 
in fifteen American cities during the 
last thirty years. The increase in the 
total registration area between 1900 and 
1910 was 19 per cent. Arterio-sclerosis 
has increased 250 per cent. in ten years, 
diabetes 50 per cent. in the same period. 
Yet during the same period this rate has 
been stationary or declining in most coun- 
tries of western Europe. 
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Although we have enormously increased 
the chance of life in infancy and youth, 
the man of 40 or 50 has to-day fewer years 
to live than his father had, and many 
fewer than his grandfather. 


MORE CHILDREN, FEWER GRANDFATHERS 


Chronic diseases, which are, as Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg says, “a home product,” kill about 
600,000 people every year in the United 
States—and though wonderful work is 
being done by government, state, and city 
health boards in controlling the acute dis- 
eases, these largely preventable and un- 


necessary results of wrong living are in- 


creasing steadily. A recent careful study, 
too, of conditions in New Jersey led to the 
belief that mental defectives have also 
doubled in number in the last generation. 
And it has been repeatedly pointed out that 
along with other highly civilized countries 
our proportion of centenarians is rapidly 
decreasing from the former 1 in 25,000— 
which is only one eighth as large as in Bul- 
garia, for instance. At the other end of 
the age scale, although improvement in 
milk supplies has reduced infant mortality 
by one third, there seem to be as many 
children born with innate defects of con- 
stitution as there were half a century ago. 
Witness the remarkable figures presented 
by Dr. Thomas D. Wood, of Columbia 
University, showing that of the 20,000,000 
children in the public schools: 

One million have flat feet, spinal 
curvature, or other deformities sufficiently 
grave to interfere with health. 

One million have defective hearing. 

Five million have defective vision. 

Six million suffer from malnutrition. 

Ten million have defective teeth. 

Six million have adenoids, enlarged 
tonsils, or cervical glands needing at- 
tention. 

Fifteen million children have physical 
defects sufficiently grave to require atten- 
tion and seriously to threaten health, 
usefulness, or even life in later years. 


THE PENALTIES OF SPEED 


The meaning of this is, of course, that we 
have radically altered our living habits in 
the last century. We are paying the cost 
of one-sided fast living, of speeding our 
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bodies and minds without adjusting them 
to the increased strain on the one hand, 
and the lack of proper activity on the other. 
No sensible person expects Society to go 
backward; but it would seem like common 
sense to know enough about a mechanism 
to fit it to the demands upon it. One ex- 
pert figures that 60 per cent. of the people 
in America whose ancestors were engaged 
in outdoor work, or in work calling for 
muscular effort, are now indoors and work- 
ing day after day without enough physical 
activity to put them into a perspiration. 
Even the mechanic watches a machine, 
‘the trainman’s brakes are set by air, the 
farmer rides a sulky plow, everybody tele- 
phones or takes a trolley.- And at the 
same time the ends of the earth are scoured 
for new foods, all the resources of science 
are drawn upon to put before us a table of 
luxuries such as our forefathers never 
dreamed of. 

Just consider the simplicity of the meth- 
ods which changed the men spoken of 
above from hopelessness to health: no sur- 
gical operating, no drugs, nothing but the 
a bc of hygienic living. 

One trouble is, of course, what a famous 

hygienist calls the “low ideal of health” 
which satisfies the average man’s ignor- 
ance. “I have a very intimate friend,” 
said he, “who is suffering from diabetes,” 
(which by the way kills almost as many 
people as typhoid fever). “I’ve fre- 
quently seen him when his hand trembled 
so that he couldn’t raise a cup of coffee 
without spilling it: he’d have to bend over 
and drink it from the cup in the saucer. 
Ms when I was telling him my experi- 
ence at the sanitarium, he remarked: 
‘Yes, Blank’s a good man and that’s 
a wonderful plant he has. If there was 
anything the matter with me, I’d go 
there quick.’” 
Most people who come back from a 
month or two in the woods realize that 
they do not know ordinarily what it is to 
be well, to have real control of their vital 
forces. And because the human body is 
the most adaptable and long-suffering 
mechanism of which we have knowledge, 
they get along somehow and are content 
that it is no worse. 

Consider the situation one moment: 
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Here you are in supreme control of what 
has well been called an “industrial plant,” 
a congeries of elaborate mechanisms, em- 
ploying subtle mechanical, chemical, and 
electrical processes, all working together 
to produce that complex miracle of human 
life. Have you ever spent an hour finding 
out whether you are running this delicate 
machinery intelligently? What would hap- 
pen to a motor-car or a lawn-mower that 
was handled as most human machinery 
is? Yet a type-setter or a steam hammer 
or the most intricate mechanism used by 
man is simplicity itself compared to the 
human body. 

~ Take just one point: it would be a stupid 
motor-car owner who waited till something 
went radically wrong before having ad- 
justments and circulation and _ valves 
looked over. But it is only comparatively 
recently that the idea has been applied of 
examining a human being before he shows 
signs of trouble. Probably, too, not one 
out of a hundred readers of this ever heard 
of the first organized effort along these 
lines, the Life Extension Institute. This 
movement is aimed primarily at the in- 
dividual: it offers him, first of all, for a 
small fee, the facts about himself; and 
then the laws of hygiene as formulated 
by a Reference Board of a hundred of the 
most distinguished physicians and sanitar- 
ium and laboratory workers. Ex-President 
Taft is the chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, Prof. Irving Fisher heads the Refer- 
ence Board, and General Gorgas is the 
consultant in sanitation. 

We have all learned of late years that it 
pays to go to a dentist once or twice a year, 
before a tooth begins to ache; how much 
more worth while to use the blood pressure, 
auscultatory, and other tests devised by 
modern science to find out in advance the 
tendencies or weaknesses which may cause 
trouble later! For it is possible nowadays 
to detect hardening of the arteries, Bright’s 
disease, diabetes, and so on, months or 
years before they manifest themselves to 
the individual affected; and the chances 
of cure or amelioration are, of course, im- 
measurably increased by this advance 
knowledge. 

This is the big new principle of health: 
Jind out your sickness before it happens. 
——— a ee ee 
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EXPORTING AFTER THE WAR 


BY 


WALTER F. WYMAN 


seems to bother embryo exporters 

is that of retaining export trade 
after the war ceases. This is a funda- 
mental point and one that every pros- 
pective exporter should look into. 

Now export trade, like every other form 
of business, is conducted solely for profit, 
and unless the business that is secured 
leads to an acquisition of customers—not 
merely one-time purchasers—the export- 
ing endeavor may be considered a failure. 

The real struggle to retain trade will 
come with those goods which are neither 
novelties nor yet staples which can be 
manufactured at low cost in any country. 
] make these two exceptions because, first, 
the American novelty has never been suc- 
cessfully imitated by any foreign com- 
petitor, and second, no American would 
endeavor to compete abroad with staple 
products which can be manufactured in 
the consumer’s country more cheaply than 
in the United States. In the sale of all 
other goods than those just excepted, the 
American manufacturer must show him- 
self a better. source of supply than that 
which existed before his advent into the 
sphere of such a customer, or he must ex- 
pect that the only customers which he will 
keep will be those whose inertia will sooner 
or later prove them to be undesirable from 
their lack of capability to conduct their 
own business successfully. Furthermore, 
very little trade will be retained by manu- 
facturers who have made no provision for 
earning the retention of foreign patronage. 
And unless the manufacturer has a real and 
earnest desire to sell goods abroad which 
enables him to appreciate the fine points 
of the game and to feel chagrined over any 
mistakes which may occur, he has not even 
a fair chance of success in foreign trade. 

One obvious way to analyze our ability 
to hold trade secured in foreign markets 
during the war is to compare it with a 
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domestic trade secured under similar 
conditions. Let us take “A,” a maker of 
soaps in the United States whose chief 
competitor, “B,” is forced for a period 
of several years to retire from the domestic 
market. Under what conditions is it 
worth while for “A” to endeavor to secure 
the trade formerly the property of “B’’? 
The answer is simple: “A” should not 
attempt it unless he feels that he could 
hold the field against the return of “B,” 
and unless he is confident that without 
“B’s” absence he can overcome the lead 
and hold the business gained despite the 
very active and constant efforts of “B.” 

Now what is there in mere boundaries 
to modify this situation? Trade follows 
the lines of propinquity or preference 
whether it be the corner drug store in Osh- 
kosh or the firm of many millions in Buenos 
Aires. Europe is no closer to the rest of 
the world than the United States is. 
Preference comes from appreciation; and 
surely, in offering us greater opportunities 
to bring our goods to the attention of those 
whose appreciation makes them purchasers 
we are merely capitalizing an opening made 
for us exactly similar to that which we are 
seeking to make and then capitalize here 
at home. In competition with Europe we 
had built up a nucleus for a real export 
trade before the war started. More than 
that, we had increased our sales and, in 
the great majority of cases, our products 
had won favor and purchasers. 

With this as a matter of record, and 
realizing that human nature is the same 
the world over, why should we fear to gain 
control of foreign markets and add this 
very tangible asset to those of our products, 
prices, and policies? It is the invader 
who must produce credentials. By be- 
coming the source of supply we place the 
burden of proof on Europe. They must 
produce more than the argument, “It 
was we who used to serve you.” 











MAN AND 
HIS MACHINES 


AN AERO-SLED 


THE use of an aérial propeller to drive 
rowboats, canoes, and bicycles has 
been frequently resorted to, and lately it 
has been used to drive a sled. 
The aéro-sled, which will accommodate 
two persons, runs over smooth, clear ice 
at high speed and is easy to operate. 


AN ELECTRIC TOY RANGE 


A MINIATURE electric range that is 

in reality more than a toy and on 
which an actual meal can be cooked by 
electricity is a device that cannot fail to 
appeal to the housekeeper. 

The little range is rated at 460 watts 
power and has one oven and six hot plates. 
A meal consisting of 5 pounds of roast 
beef, small baked and boiled potatoes, 
macaroni, apple sauce, stewed tomatoes, 
biscuits, baked custard, two kinds of 
cake, and two 34-inch diameter apple pies 
was recently cooked on this little range 
at a total cost for electrical energy of 








A PRACTICAL TOY RANGE 


That will cook a meal for five persons at a cost of 
twelve cents for electrical energy 


less than twelve cents. It can be readily 
understood that this little electric range 
can be extremely useful at times for heat- 
ing small quantities of food or for warming 
meals in a hurry. 





AN EXHILARATING SPORT 
By means of the aérial propeller the sled skims along the frozen surface of rivers or lakes at a high speed 
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CONSTRUCTING A FACTORY IN ONE MONTH 
Above: The start of the construction work on a factory, on October 22, 1915. Centre: The interior of 
the factory on November 22, 1915. Below: The completed exterior of the factory. A new method of 
standardization of construction makes possible the rapid completion of the work 
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STANDARDIZING CONSTRUCTION 


SELECTING factories and dwellings 
from a catalogue and buying them 
by the yard would seem an absurd idea, 


‘and yet that is virtually what a firm of 
“contractors in Cleveland is doing and 
_ saving time and labor thereby. 


In all modern industry wherever the 
demand is for large production at low 
cost and in short time the inevitable trend 
is toward standardization. Each auto- 
mobile, each piece of furniture, shoes, and 
even clothes is the result of a series of 
standard operations, but this idea has 
never until recently been applied to build- 
ing. If a man wants a building he has 
to call in an architect and an engineer 
who set to work and draw up plans for 
the building. The greater part of this 
work has probably been done, with the 
exception of some details, many times 
before. Then the plans have to be figured 
on and estimated, and finally the building 
is put up. But there are many parts 
that are essential to every building: there 
must be a roof, walls, windows, and floors, 
so that if the specifications for these were 
worked out beforehand a great deal of un- 
necessary work would be eliminated. 

It was with this idea of standardization 
in mind that the firm in Cleveland deter- 
mined to carry out their building opera- 
tions and to usher in a new era in construc- 
tion work. Instead of an owner having 
to have a building designed especially 
for him and instead of having contractors 
bidding against one another and, possibly, 
substituting inferior materials so as to be 
able to quote lower prices, he will now get 
in touch with various building firms, each 
of which has developed a series of standard 
types. That is a simple matter. Here is 
a standard building, plans ready, steel 
roof trusses ready, steel sashes ready, and 
the roofing and flooring materials accessible 
if desired. The building can be put up, 
practically in any desired size, in thirty 
working days. The shop of such a factory- 
construction company is ready with the 
materials, building units, and the opera- 
tors and trained construction crews, di- 
rected by experienced engineers. 

It is not so long ago that many articles 
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I. FOR SMOKELESS RAILROAD SHEDS 
A test locomotive entering “the smokeless station ”’ 


now bought as standards were especially 
made to meet individual needs. A gener- 
ation, or less, ago most shoes were made to 
order. Ready-made clothing was looked 
at askance and is really a development of 
the last two decades. Standardization 
has reformed every industrial activity and 
improved most of them. What this 
theory will do on a large scale in the build- 
ing field is yet to be seen, but it is an idea 
big with possibilities. 


SMOKE REMOVER FOR TRAIN 
SHEDS 


HE suction duct for the removal of 
locomotive smoke is designed to 
make possible the building of an entire 
train shed as a solid, one-story, enclosed 





II. FOR SMOKELESS RAILROAD SHEDS 


The same station after the locomotive has entered, 
with the smoke dispelled by suction 
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structure, above which may be built a 
number of floors or stories for office or 
manufacturing purposes, thus utilizing 
valuable space that is now wasted. The 
result would be a skyscraper or office 
building, with the trains running into the 
basement. 

The illustrations are of a demonstration 
plant which shows the effect under actual 
working conditions. The locomotive used 
in this demonstration is driven by an 
electric motor, receiving its current through 
a third rail. Smoke is made of tar paper 
burned over a grate area of about ten 
square feet or more. 

A strong blast, furnished by a high-pres- 
sure blower, forces the smoke up the stack 
at a velocity of approximately 3,000 feet a 
minute. The stack is equipped with an 
automatically operated shut-off gate so as 
to give intermittent puffs of smoke similar 
to that of a locomotive when in operation. 
Suction is maintained in the overhead 
duct by a suction blower. On the loco- 
motive stack is a shoe which slides against 
an elongated roller, so as to avoid friction, 
and raises, one at a time, a series of shutters 
in the bottom of the duct to a sufficient 
height to permit the taking up of all smoke 
and steam ejected by the smokestack. 
The smoke, drawn through the overhead 
duct by suction, is discharged into a chim- 
ney which carries it to the open air above 
the top of the building, whence it is dis- 
pelled as from any ordinary chimney. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 





AN ELECTRIC MOUNTAIN 


RAILROAD 
Asour 440 miles of railroad, in the 
mountains between — Harlowton, 


Mont., and Avery, Ida., on one of the 
great Western railroad systems has been 
electrified. Electric locomotives, resem- 
bling two large mail cars coupled together, 
weighing 260 tons each, and capable of 
hauling 2,500-ton loads over one per cent. 
grades at an average speed of sixteen miles 
an hour, receive their power from mountain 
waterfalls. 

The electric locomotives used are con- 
structed with direct-current motors and 
are designed to carry a potential of 3,000 
volts. Similar locomotives geared for 
varying speeds will haul 800-ton passenger 
trains at a speed of sixty miles an hour. - 
These locomotives are more than one 
hundred feet long, and are built to save 
track wear and tear, minimizing the ver- 
tical and horizontal blows of the drivers 
through the use of a separate motor, twin- 
geared to each of eight pairs of driving 
wheels. 

There are fourteen electric substations 
between Harlowton and Avery. These 
substations contain high tension electrical 
transformers which receive their power 
from the waterfalls in an alternating cur- 
rent of 100,000 volts, and turn it out to 
the feed lines of the system in a 3,000-volt 
direct current. 














FOUR HUNDRED MILES OF ELECTRIFIED MOUNTAIN RAILROAD 





One of the great Western railroad systems has electrified one of its lines for 440 miles through the Rocky 


Mountains, obtaining power from the mountain waterfalls 




















